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All America... 
wanted WAXFREE OIL! 


That’s Why You Can Now Buy the 
New Waxfree Havoline at All Texaco 


and Indian Service Stations— 


in Every State! 


Motorists have sworn by Waxfree Havoline 
for years in the few states where it has been 
obtainable. But news of its superior year- 
round performance spread far and wide. 
Car owners have kept demanding it—until 
today you can buy this better oil at all the 
thousands of Texaco, as well as Indian serv- 
ice stations in all 48 states! 

Why this nation-wide demand for one oil? 
Why is Waxfree Havoline better than other 
oils? 

Because it is a 100%-distilled pure paraffin- 
base oil entirely free from clogging wax! 


Waxfree Havoline makes starting easier in 


INDIAN 


coldest weather—because it contains no 
wax to congeal and clog your motor. It 
lasts for unbelievable mileages—keeps bear- 
ings fully protected—because it contains no 


wax to turn watery with engine heat. 


It practically eliminates carbon trouble; 
makes your motor run smoother. You can 


actually feel the difference at the throttle! 


That difference explains Waxfree Havoline’s 
constantly increasing popularity. Drain and 
refill today—see for yourself how long it 
lasts, how economical it is, how much better 
your motor runs. Look for the red and blue 


sign—at a Texaco or Indian station near you. 


REFINING COMPANY 


Affiliated with The Texas Company 


General Offices: Lawrenceville, Ill. 


Sold at 


all “) Texaco and 
7 


Sales Offices: Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indian Service Stations 


35¢ A QUART and worth it! 


TIME, November 28, 1932 


TIME is published weekly by TIME, Inc., at 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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WAXFREE OIL 


KEEP WAX OUT OF 
YOUR MOTOR 


Wax turns water-thin with Now, for the first time, 
heat. Waxturnscandle-hard everyone can get a waxfree 
with cold. That’s why you paraffin-base oil for the 
don’t want it in your motor. best year-round lubrication. 


Entered as second-class Volume XX, Number 22 


matter January 21, 1928, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription 
rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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DO YOU BANK IN NEW YORK ? 


Let this distinctive bankin g serve 


help you reach 


America’s richest market 


| eee every six dollars of sales made in the United States, one sales 
dollar is spent in New York State. Here is the richest market in 
America. The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York is at its 


threshold. 


To firms who now do business or plan to do business in the state, this 


bank offers more than the usual facilities of a strong financial institution, 


It is a member of the Federal Reserve System. It is a member of the 


New York Clearing House. It is a member of the Marine Midland Group. 


The Marine Midland Group, com- 
posed of 22 banks in the nine selling 
areas of New York State, has a know- 
ledge of business and personnel in 
these markets that no other institution 
can equal. 

The 22 Marine Midland banks through- 
out the state are members of this one 
unified and co-ordinated banking group. 


They maintain the close, constant con- 
tact with business that is so vital for 
success today. This knowledge of Amer- 
ica’s richest market, from both a credit 
and a sales standpoint, has proved in- 
valuable to many firms. This advan- 
tage is offered to you by The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York. 


Let us tell you more. 


THE 


MARINE MIDLAND TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


120 Broadway 


Member of the Marine 


Midland Group of Banks 
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@ You will recognize in the distin- 
guished atmosphere of the 
Bellevue-Stratford an unmistak- 
able assurance of irreproachable 
service in every department. You 
will enjoy its beautiful appoint- 
ments— and its location in the 
very center of business and social 
life. Rates are consistent with 
present fimes. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


@ Ciaupe H. Bennett, Gen. Mgr. 


Get Well.... 
or Stay Well 


via the 
"Sun-Diet Way to Health" 


+. . responsible for the remarkable im- 
provement and recovery of thousands 
suffering from many varied ailments. 
Natural methods .. . chiefly detoxication 
of the body, restriction of food intake to 
compatible combinations, sunlight and 
corrective exercise . . . are used to 
REMOVE THE CAUSES of disease. There 
is no hospital atmosphere here; no drugs 
or surgery used. Ample proof of accom- 
plishments. 


SEND FOR HEALTH ANALYSIS BLANK 


If you would like to learn, entirely with- 
out obligation, how Sun-Diet methods 
may benefit you, send for Health Analy- 
sis Blank. Upon return of this blank giv- 
ing details of your condition, you will be 
forwarded a personal “letter of advice” 
prepared by one of our staff of registered 
physicians. 

Note: No contagious, infectious or 

nervous cases are accepted. 


SVN-DIET 
JANATORIVM 
> 4's 


Cazenovia 
Street 


severe 


East Aurora ! g 
N.Y. i 
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Presidents & Mothers 
Sirs: 

In col. 1, p. 26 of Time of Nov. 14, I observe 
one of your rare errors of fact. You state: “Not 
since Mary Washington saw her son George 
elected had a U. S. mother had the supreme 
pleasure of seeing her boy become head of the 
nation.” 

Without referring to history, I remember that 
President Garfield immediately after taking the 
oath of office turned and kissed his mother and 
that President McKinley hurried to. his old home 
in Canton, Ohio to see his mother after sending 
the telegram that is still famous in song, “Tell 
Mother I'll Be There. . . .” 

ARTHUR H. StRICKLIN 

Wheeling, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

. . « In 1880 the mother of James A. Garfield, 
the 2oth President of the U. S. not only saw 
her son elected but in 1881 personally accom- 
panied him to Washington and there witnessed 
his inauguration. 

It was on the train to Washington that she, 
true to her innate sense of pioneer thrift, asked 


after the inauguration I saw him leaving th 


church where he worshipped with a dear, litt) 
was told at the tin. 
That being the cay 


old lady on his arm. I 
that she was his mother. 
your statement should be corrected. 
ANNA E. Hau 
Walker, Minn. 


Sirs: 

Regarding your statement 
since George’ Washington’s 
elected to be 


that no 


has seen her so 


word” in Henry L. Stoddard’s As J Knew Th 
in which he says: 

“I cannot help recalling the prayer uttered }y 
Mckinley’s mother the night he left his hon 
in Canton, Ohio for Washington to be inaug 
rated President: ‘I pray God to keep my bo 
humble.’ ”’ 

JAMES A. Frazer 

Medford, Mass. 


Sirs: 

... The mother of William McKinley wa 
living when he became President, and I remen- 
ber a little anecdote about her first visit to hir 


| 
© J.C. Hemment 


At McKINLEY’s INAUGURATION 


Just outside of the umbrella: McKinley’s wife, McKinley’s mother. 


her son (the President-elect) to turn out the car 
lamp because it was daylight. The incident was 
made much of at the time symbolizing the cam- 
paign promises of economy in government which 
was to characterize Garfield’s administration. . . . 
H. F. Meyer, M. D. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sirs: 
eet. 
President 


present at the inauguration of 
McKinley and on Sunday morning 


cream, 


in the White House. At breakfast when she w 
served a cereal, she poured over it a very litt 
The new President said: 

“Take more cream Mother. You can have 
you want now.” 


Maupe Murray MILLER 
Columbus, Ohio 


Sirs: 


I find in the issue of Time for Nov. 14, P.? 


first column, this statement: 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 


Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Please enter my subscription for Tig, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 
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President until Governor Roos. 
velt’s, I wish to call your attention to the “For. 


Nove! 
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TIME 


Look OVER THIS 
TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Domestic and Foreign Trade 
Banking, Clearings, and Debts 
Failures and Credits 


Public Utilities 
Communications 


ANNUAL 


Business Year Number 


and Review of 





+ c‘4lso +— - -——— 


Complete economic and commercial reviews and digests, covering business his- 
tory for the past 12 months, and, where figures are available, for the pasc 10 years 


Transportation 
Manufacturing and Industry 
Commodities 

Textiles 


Buildings 








BUSINESS STATISTICS 


These Vitally Essential Facts 
Have Been Gathered to Guide 


YOU in Business and Investment 


Toe foremost business, industrial, financial 
and educational leaders of the country— 
nearly a hundred of them—have cooperated 
with the editors, that this Annual Number of 
BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY may be complete, 
timely, authoritative. Every phase of current 
commercial, industrial and financial develop- 


ment has been exhaustively covered. No 


The importance of this Annual Review is such as to 
make it a valuable advertising medium. Thousands 
will consult it regularly during 1933. Sales messages 
in its pages will exert a powerful influence on the 
very business leaders and executives you want to 
reach. Advertising Forms close December 20th. 
Advertising Rates will be supplied on request. 


SIESTS 





Publishe d by 


THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Since 1849 America’s Largest Credit Rating Bureau 





trouble has been spared in collating, inter- 
preting and presenting these facts so that they 
may be quickly and easily converted to your 
needs. The result is a compendium of infor- 
mation on the business year that cannot be 
duplicated, that no business executive or 
sound investor can afford to be without. It 
will be issued on January 14, 1933—the 
coupon below will insure you a copy. When 
the original print order is exhausted, no ad- 


ditional copies will be available. 


Use This Money-Saving Coupon NOW! 


BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY 
148 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me—__copy (ies) of the Annual 
Number of BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY. | enclose $- $1 
per copy tf ordered before Dec. 20th; $2 the reafter. 


__ I wish to subscribe to BRADSTREET’S WEEKLY on the 
following terms: 1 year...$5 2 years...$8 3 years... $10 

(This Annual Number will take the place of the regular weekl, 
issue for January 14, 1933, and will be sent to all patd subscribers 
without additional charge. 


Ce a ee a ae ee 
PLEASE PRINT 

Address— 

City. 
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FOR DINNER 


(AND AFTER DINNE®) 


ENJOYMEN! 


WHITE ROCK served before dinner dispels fatigue and en- 


courages appetites— White Rock at dinner increases the enjoyment 


of the meal—and White Rock after dinner keeps overeating from 


dulling pleasure. Slightly alkaline and super-sparkling, White 


Rock is an aid to digestion and a pleasant spur to greater activity. 


As for ginger ale—you can best piease your guests with White | 


Rock Pale Dry, the only ginger ale made with White Rock. 


White Rock 


The leading mineral wat 








Not since Mary Washington saw her son 
George elected had a U. S. mother had the 
supreme pleasure of seeing her boy become 
head of the nation. 
The mother of James A. Garfield survived him 
Enclosed is a clipping showing the President's 
mother listening to the inaugural address of her 
son, President William McKinley. (Sce cut.) 
Does this suggest to superstitious minds that 
the life of President-elect Roosevelt is in danger? 
RicuHArp B. Hoiman 
Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

. . . Some time ago I heard the following 
story, but can give no information relating to 
its source or authenticity. I should like to know 
if there is any truth in it. 

Immediately after his inauguration, Grover 
Cleveland confronted his mother and said, “Well, 
Mother, what do you think of your son now?” 
She replied, “I had always hoped you would be 
a minister, Grover.” 

ARTHUR B. BERRESFORD 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Apocryphal. Mother Cleveland died 
three years before her son was first in- 
augurated in 1885.—Eb. 


Sirs: 

Allan Nevins in his Grover Cleveland: A 
Study in Courage (Dodd, Mead, 1932) quotes 
Cleveland as saying, after the inauguration of 
McKinley, “I envy him today only one thing, 
and that was the presence of his own mother 
at his inauguration. I would have given any- 
thing in the world if my mother could have beer 


at my inauguration.” 
E. A. Mrnarp 

Auburndale, Mass. 

Pesides Mary Ball Washington, Eliza 
Ballou Garfield, Nancy Allison McKinley 
and Sarah Delano . Roosevelt, two other 
women lived to see their sons elected 
President of the U. S.: Jane Knox Polk 
and Hannah Simpson Grant.—Ep. 





7 
Letter-Writer 
Sirs: 

Kindly advise explicitly the requirements for 
the publishing of letters from subscribers in 
your “vox populi.” This information is re 
quested because having twice attempted to have 
one published, I have each time failed. 

It is axiomatic that I would expect the iden- 
tical courtesy extended to others in this respect 
and will positively not be content until full data 
reaches me. 

Needless to say, upon expiration of my present 
subscription no renewal will be effected unless 
utter satisfaction is obtained. ... 

Or maybe I’m too naive? 

Avrrep A, Lupwic 

West Hartford, Conn. 


Of the hundreds of letters received each 
week, Time can publish only a few. Let- 
ters are published in the interest of all 
readers of Trme, not as the right of any 
Basis of selection is the degree to which 
any letter is informative, timely, readable 

But each & every letter which bears 
legibly the name & address of the sender, 
is promptly acknowledged.—Eb. 


—s 
Fascinated Fan 
Sirs: 

I have been wanting to write to you for months 

” 
to tell you that “The March of Time” program 
» COM: 

fascinates me and I hear many favorable com 
ments from friends. Your audience, I think, may 
not be the type of radio fans who write letters 
and you may not get as many letters as some 
of the others, but I feel that your program is 
going over. It is a marvelous one and always 
fascinates me. It portrays current events in i 
most dramatic and interesting way. The musica 
interludes are well played and the music is 
wonderfully well chosen. 


RupotpH H. WuRLITZER 


Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Novem 


—_——— 
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Go through this 


3-Act Play 


AND FIND THE MOUTH-HAPPY ENDING! 





ACT 1 
Scenz: Your Office... Time: Monday. 
You light a Spud. It’s your first. The 


menthol coolness is a slight shock. You 
decide to see it through .. . for the 
Pleasure at the end of the play. 





MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES ‘- 





ACT2 

ScENE: Your Home... Time: Thursday. 
You’ve smoked quite a few Spuds since 
Act 1. The menthol taste is gone. Its 


effect (moist-cool, clean taste) remains. 
Your tobacco taste is keener. 





ACT3 


Scene: A Party ... Tre: Saturday. 
Cigarette after cigarette .. . but you are 
smoking Spuds, so your pleasure is un- 
alloyed. Fine flavor, clean taste. Curtain 
falls on the mouth-happy ending. 


20 FOR 20c 


(25c IN CANADA) + THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





SSA SSA CSU EUUU LES 





OTE SWE/2 


MAYBE—MAYBE NOT there is a hint of 


truth in the old saying, for the rain clouds 


are often burned away by the rising sun 


ONE of the colorful old weather-say- 
ings are reliable, though many are 
based on half truths. “Rain before seven” 
may mean “Clear before eleven,” if the 
barometer is rising, not if it is fallmg—for 
that means the storm area is approaching. 
A Taylor Stormoguide in your home 
will tell you how to dress and what you 
can plan to do out of doors. It is a happy 


thought as a Christmas gift for anyone 
in any way interested in what the weather 

















STORMOGUIDE 


TYCOS HUMIDIGUIDE for 
measuring relative humidity; with 
central semi-automatic humidity 
tables, 6" x 4" Bakelite housing 
and ivory-finished scales, Price 


$6. W”, 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
and west of Mississippi 


INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 





CHRISTMAS 


may be. And do you know a single 
person of your acquaintance who isn't? 
Besides the Stormoguide, the Taylor 
Instrument Companies make Barometers, 
Stormographs, Barographs, Recording 
Thermometers, and many other Taylor 
Instruments that are recognized the world 
over for accuracy. They have been mak- 
ing them successfully for more than eighty 
years. Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


STORMOGUIDE. 


model, combining accurcey 


TAYLOR 
Faicfax 
wilh beauty. A perfect Christmas g.ji, 
particularly for a man, Tells when it 
will be clear, cool, stormy, windy, ete. 
In satin black, has revolving altitude 
adjustment, aluminum dial and chrome 


trim. Size, 5” z 5". Price, $10.00, 


TAYLOR PENDANT STORMO- 
GUIDE with thermometer. In walnut 
or mahogan y bakelite ° Fore casts 
printed as in Fairfax Mode l—easy lo 
read, An ornament for the wall, A 
man will welco 
gift. Size, 14". Price, $18.00, 


ve tt as a Christmas 


GIF TS§ 


| J ay 


| Charles Wertenbaker, S. J. 
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Darien’s Lieut. Anderson 
Sirs: 
As a 


(I think eight) 

years, I have noted that Time gives credit where 

credit is due. 
Crime-of-the-Week, 


subscriber for many 


issue of Nov. 14, was 
not solved by Private Detective Noel Scaffa, 
diamond-finder extraordinary, but by Lieut, 
Amos Anderson of the small but efficient Darie 


Police Department. 


Lieut. Anderson interviewed all of Mrs, 
Browne’s guests, traced the theft to Mrs. Whit. 
ney S. Endt, and made the arrest at Hot 
Montclair, Manhattan, assisted by Detective 
Sergeant Walsh of New York. 

Lieut. Anderson, then Sergeant, made an 
enviable record from 1927-30 for the single. 





handed capture of many notorious gunmen an 
hi-jackers, and was called the “Lone Wolf.” 
On the night of Nov 17, 1930, Anderson was 
shot by one Jerome Melville (now serving 20-25 
year sentence in Wethersfield prison) and was 
in the hospital for almost a year. 
JoHN W. CLark 
Commissioner 
Department of Police 
Darien, Conn, 


Oo—- 





In the Movies 
Sirs: 

. . « This afternoon I saw Night After Night, 
reviewed by you this week or last (Time, Nov, 


7). In one deliciously humorous scene between 
the speakeasy proprietor and ex-gangster, George 
Raft, and that grand old comedienne, Alison 


Skipworth, who as an impecunious teacher is try- 
ing to wise George up to correct speech, reading 
and current events, she hands him a textbook to 
read up on current happenings. 

Perhaps you already have guessed what name 
appears on the cover of the magazine she uses 
in the lesson. CORRECT—none other than 
rime. You’ve done crashed the movies! 


RALPH ELvIN 
“The Old Cauliflower Orator” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TIME also appeared in /t’s a Wise Child 
(1931), The Night of June 13.—Eo. 


“Men Must Fight” 
Sirs: 

My husband and I have been faithful readers 
of Tim® and are regular subscribers. I have 
been particularly interested in the Theatre de- 
partment of Time and read the play criticisms 
with great interest. I am, however, thoroughly 
disappointed with the write-up given the play 
entitled Men Must Fight. I had somehow hoped 


that your’ dramatic editor could have seen its 
greatness. I have heard many protests about 
the critics’ versions of this play which have 


naturally, hurt it materially, and it has occurre 
to me that your dramatic editor could not have 
seen the play personally and been so indifferent 
to its merits as an outstanding piece of writing. 
Everyone who has seen it and with whom I’ve 
talked about it, has come back enthusiastic. . . . 


SypNEY WILson Boyp 








S. a 
$8.0 


New York City 
Last fortnight able Men Must Fight 
The Weekly Newsmagazir 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., Noel 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, T. 
Woolf. 
Subscription rates: One year in the U. 
quired for change of address. When ordering 
Address all correspondence regarding subset! 


Of Men Must Fight Time reported 

quietly, ironically closed.—Eb. 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S Golds 
F, Busch, Washington Dodge II, Mary_ Fraser, 
Matthews, Frank Norris, Ralph D. Paine Jr 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; Canada, 

- h 
change, please give both the new address and th 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cue 


“In its quiet, ironic way it is stirring 
rIME 
td 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors 
Albert L. Furth, Allen Grover, David W. Hulbut 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwin 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor! 

Changes’ of address: Two weeks notice ° 
old address. 
lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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ter Night, Miss Saran C. ANDERSON is Superintendent 
teu of Nurses, Methodist Hospital, Houston, Texas. 
= = And like many professional men and women, 
oo ae Miss Anderson has solved the problem of laying 


xtbook to aside for her future by adopting a system of self- 


hat name | obligatory thrift. 

en than With the same calm deliberation that characterizes 
acu her daily routine, Miss Anderson has successfully cashed 
Orator” two Investors Syndicate certificates, and has others in 


ise Child | elect at this time. 


ED. One need have no fears about the day when she is 
too old to work if she will plan ahead now”, she says. 


“But most people need help. Determination is the big 


ul readers thing, in thrift and in ‘getting well’. 
; I have =. a © 8 é : 
heatre de- Investors Syndicate Plans provide sympathetic help 


criticisms P 
horoughly | forthe earner. And how quickly your money accumulates 
the play “ 

ow hoped | Under one of these plans!” 

e seen its 

sts about 

lich have 
s occurred 


Do you need help to start you on the road to “finan- 


cial health?”? A representative of Investors Syndicate 


j Fs will help you select the plan to fit your own condition 
indilflerent > = 
4 writin J regardless of the size of your income. 


vhom I’ve 

aStiC. ... LISTEN: To “Musical Memories ”— Investors Syndicate’s Sunday evening radio concerts 
Be YD of old and new musical favorites over Columbia-WABC coast-to-coast network—each 

Sunday at 7:30 p.m, E.S.T.—6:30 p.m, C.S,T.—5:30 p.m. M.S.T.— and 4:30 p.m, P.S.T, 
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stirring 


st. Fight Real He Ip L n P la nn i ng an d G ett L n 4 A h ea d Mail to Investors Syndicate, Dept. D3, Minneapolis, 


or consult phone book for address of office in your city. 











Investors Syndicate’s Financial Plan Book and Also contains the ““Time-Saver Budget” — I am interested in a method that will help me to 
aimee . e 
Tr; t y expe PS a ay aside a sma i 
_ Time-Saver Budget: absolutely new —the simplest, most common- control my expenditures and lay aside a small part 
’ RE . Ths of my income. Sefid me, without obligation, a copy of 
Contains simple, convenient Thrift Plans by sense budget method ever developed for con- 6 a  e 
‘ or F . : , “The Financial Plan B Time-Saver Budget” 
which more than 210,000 individuals and busi- trolling personal or family spending. — Book and Time-Saver Budget”. 
nesses are accumulating money for: Upon request (use coupon) Investors Syn- 
Independence at 50, 55 or 60. dicate will be glad to send a copy of “The Fi- “ame 
Education of children. nancial Plan Book and Time-Saver Budget.” 
— Home ownership. Investors Syndicate was founded in 1894 tddress 
4. en on Means and leisure for travel. with resources of $2,600. On July 31, 1932, 
ntrioutors = 
t Jr., Noel Business expansion, or reserve. resources exceeded $49,000.000.00. 
ry Fraser, 
y, Hulbur — iaealiiaaaiaaiitai a a ee oe _— 
"a 
Paine JI 
Schwin 
- overt. f N EK ~ T R Y T E 
New York \ 
U. : 
ada ) 


tice r = 

ordering SO Founded 18 94 ~“*~D 
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Vin at. — my office 


In your office... can you hear a 
watch this far from your ear? 


Take an ordinary watch. Station yourself any 
place in your office. Hold the watch about 18 
inches from your ear. If you cannot hear the 
regular ‘‘tick, tick, tick,’’ office noise is at 
a dangerous level, requires real attention. 


rNTre 


iYPIC THEATRE 


Engineers Investigated... Marveled... 
Awarded this theatre a Bronze Tablet! 


In three hundred motion-picture theatres 
using a standard type of sound equipment 
... engineers of the equipment company 
made extensive acoustical tests. 

In none did they find the high quality 
of sound reproduction achieved in the 
Lyric Theatre, Binghamton, N. Y. . . 
where Johns-Manville Sanacoustic Tile 
on the ceiling greatly contributed to- 


ward making this fine record possible. 


Other engineers, representing a 0* 


tional theatre and screen publication, 
came to see... conducted another ir 
vestigation... and asa result of thar 
findings awarded a bronze tablet reading: 
“A Mark Of Honor Has Been Awarded 
This Theatre For The High Quality 0% 
Its Reproduction Of Sound Pictures. 
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t With a delicate scientific instrument for 
Measuring noise . . the Acoustimeter. . . 
Johns-Manville engineers find noise of dangerous 
intensity in the average general office. 


Johns-Manville 


JM 
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AS noisy as TIMES SQUARE? 


"VY! says the 
Loustintet 


And in your office, too, Scientific Tests 
show, NOISE is probably taking its toll, 
fraying nerves... impairing efficiency, 
even doubling costly clerical errors 


HE general offices of a large 

mid-western insurance com- 
pany. Typewriters clattered. File 
cabinets slammed shut with dull 
metallic thuds. Feet shuffled. Voices 
droned. And the jangling of tele- 
phone bells never seemed to stop. 


Two men stepped out from the 
general manager’s office . . . into 
this general office clamor—so typi- 
cal of offices everywhere. 

“T told the chief,” one was saying, 
“to forget about the noise. People 
get used to that. But he thinks 
there’s some connection between 
noise and the errors that are always 
cropping up. So here you are.” 

Fora moment the Johns-Manville 
Acoustical Engineer just glanced 
around the room, listened carefully. 
Then he said: 

“You may not know it—but this 
office is probably as noisy as Times 
Square... and I’ll prove it by the 
acoustimeter ... the most accurate 
instrument for measuring noise.” 


So they tested the office from 
corner to corner... at every hour 





of the day ... proved that noise as 
intense as at one of the world’s 
noisiest traffic intersections was 
pounding intotheearsofthe workers 
.. . Sapping energy . . . distracting 
attention . . . causing errors the 
manager had blamed on his staff. 


It pays to CONTROL noise 


Two days later they set out to control 
that noise... installed Johns-Manville 
Sanacoustic Tile on ceiling surfaces... 
deadened reverberations . .. gave 
workers a chance to “hear themselves 
think.” 

Errors dropped 4214%! “Sick ab- 
sences” 10%. And the yearly saving is 
estimated at close to $400! 

For 18 years Johns-Manville has 
fought noise... In hundreds of offices 
today the experience and skill acquired 
are effecting material savings ... may 
do the same for you. Write today for 
the booklet . . . “Solving the growing 
problem of noise.” And callon the Johns- 
Manville Acoustical Engineer. His sur- 
vey costs you nothing... entails no 
obligation. 


Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION 


Protects against 


FIRE AND WEATHER 
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SHINING EVIDENCE 


One of the brightest lights in business 
today is the steadily increasing use of the 
Mimeograph. There is no better index of 
business advance. For whenever speedy 
duplication of letters, bulletins, sales data, 
charts, etc., must be had at lowest cost, then 
the Mimeograph is the one tool for the job. 


And mimeographing is not limited to black and 

white; several colors at one operation, and no 

added cost, are now possible. Write A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago—or see ““ Mimeograph” trade- 
mark heading in your classified ’phone directory. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Two at a Table 


Most of the civilized world last week 
bated its breath on the eve of President- 
elect Roosevelt’s White House conference 
with President Hoover on War Debts. All 
Europe had the idea that its economic fate 
was in the four hands—two of them long 
and sinewy, the other two white and heavy 
—at the White House table. Most U. S. 
citizens previewed the meeting as neces- 
sary and important but not epochal. 

Day after his return from California 
President Hoover picked up his desk tele- 
phone to find Governor Roosevelt talking 
from his Albany study. Their opening 
exchanges were easy, informal. Despite 
the campaign they were, after all, old 
friends from War days in Washington. 
The President inquired after the Gov- 
emor’s health, was glad to know he had 
recovered from influenza (see p. 12). 
The Governor suggested a day and hour 
on which to accept the President’s in- 
vitation to the White House, adding that 
he would like to bring to the meeting one 
personal adviser. That was all right with 
the President who said he would have 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills at his el- 
bow. “Good-by, Mr. President.” “Good- 
by, Governor.” 

Governor Roosevelt’s adviser is Ray- 
mond Moley, 46-year-old professor of pub- 
lic law at Columbia University. An expert 
on criminal procedure rather than inter- 
national economics, Professor Moley is a 
stocky, thin-haired pedagog who began his 
career as an Ohio schoolteacher. As Gov- 
emor of New York, Al Smith first dis- 
covered him as a useful citizen to have 
in the background. Long a Roosevelt 
friend, he accompanied the Democratic 
nominee this fall on his campaign travels 
as chief fact-finder and statistician. The 
Press glibly called him the head of the 
Roosevelt “brain trust.” He compiled data 
Irom which Governor Roosevelt composed 
his speeches, supplied technical advice, 
kept modestly out of the spotlight. Last 
week Professor Moley boned up on War 
Debts before accompanying the President- 
elect to the White House. 


Before the 31st and 32nd Presidents 
Was this international situation: Britain, 
France, Belgium and Czechoslovakia had 
formally asked the U. S. to suspend 
$18,436,438 in debt payments due Dec. 
13 and simultaneously to authorize a re- 
consideration of their total $8,443,000,000 
War debt principal. Because he was going 
out of office President Hoover called his 
successor to Washington to help formulate 
4 continuing national policy. Governor 
Noosevelt’s stipulation was that the meet- 
ing be “informal and personal.” The next 


President was ready to discuss and confer 
but he was unwilling to commit himself to 
a major foreign program three months be- 
fore taking office. President Hoover was 
reported to have a variety of plans ready 
to suggest in the hope that Governor 
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RoosEvELT’s MOo.Ley 
His to reason why. 


Roosevelt would give his moral, if not 
official, support to one of them. 

Would the U. S. refuse suspension on 
Dec. 15 as a preliminary to debt recon- 
sideration? Did any reconsideration 
necessarily mean a reduction in the $22,- 
000,000,000 the U. S. hoped to collect in 
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half a century? Could the old War Debt 
Commission be revived, as President 
Hoover had suggested, to conduct nego- 
tiations? Would the debtors default if 
refused another moratorium? Would such 


‘a default set back world recovery? Would 


a world conference on debts and tariffs, 
such as Governor Roosevelt had sug- 
gested, produce a solution? Would it 
really be better business for the U. S. 
to revise War Debts downward? What 
about the U. S. taxpayer who would have 
to make up the amount of the revision? 
Could the debts be successfully used to 
bargain for better trade opportunities and 
arms cuts? If the U. S. insisted on full 
payment of political debts, would U. S. 
private debts abroad be imperiled? Such 
were some of the questions of the Hoover- 
Roosevelt conference. 

Any decision reached at the White 
House was worthless without the concur- 
rence of Congress, and Congress seemed 
to have made up its mind firmly against 
any leniency toward Debtor Europe. 

President Hoover was informed by 
long-eared Senator Reed of Pennsylvania: 
“T’ve not found a single member of Con- 
gress who will vote for a suspension of 
debt payment. The proposal is dead.” 

Debt revision produced a deafening 
Capitol chorus. Idaho’s Borah: “I’m op- 
posed.” Oregon’s McNary: “I’m against.” 
Mississippi’s Harrison, Tennessee’s Mc- 
Kellar, Georgia’s George (in close har- 
mony): “We're opposed.” Wisconsin’s 
La Follette (solo): “I’m not for.” Demo- 
cratic House Leaders Rainey, Collier and 
Byrns: ‘We're against.” Last week it 
seemed very doubtful if even the com- 
bined efforts of Messrs. Hoover and Roo- 
sevelt could move such a mountain of 
Congressional opposition. 

@ The 1933 deficit is mounting at the 
rate of $5,000 per minute. It now stands 
close to $700,000,000. Last week Presi- 
dent Hoover held his first full Cabinet 
meeting in three months to consider econ- 
omies. Members pondered the problem 
for two hours. Next day President 
Hoover called them back to the first ex- 
traordinary Cabinet session during his 
term, told them he was determined to 
turn the Government over to his successor 
with a balanced budget. Unless taxes were 
to be upped, expenditures must come far 
down. After the meetings the President 
declared that 1934 appropriations would 
be reduced by $700,000,000. 

@ President Hoover signed a formal re- 
quest for the extradition of Samuel In- 
sull from Greece. 

@ Received by the President as the new 
Ambassador from Cuba was Senor Don 
Oscar B. Cintas. They made little 
speeches to each other about the “tradi- 
tional friendship” between their countries. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 


The Roosevelt Week 

Before starting for Washington to con- 
fer with President Hoover on War Debts, 
President-elect Roosevelt spent a quietly 
busy week which, for him, began in his 
big, high-backed mahogany bed in the 
Albany Executive Mansion. Recovering 
from a mild attack of influenza, he wore 
a blue silk dressing gown over a white 
sweater and pajamas when a dozen news- 
men trooped into his high-ceiled bedroom 
for an interview. His bed was littered with 
letters and telegrams. On a table stood a 
glass of milk. 

“Well, well, well, here you are!” was 
the loud greeting of the next President as 
he ground out his cigaret in an ash tray. 
“You've arrived just in time to see me 
sign the papers that commute the death 
sentence of one prisoner to life in Sing 
Sing and grant‘ng another condemned man 
a reprieve of three weeks.” 

“How do you feel, Governor?” 

“Great! Great!” Grinning broadly, he 
shot out his fist like a prizefighter. “I 
had flu and fever with it. I think I caught 
my cold on my New England trip. We 
went through plenty of rain... .” 

When newsmen tried to interrogate him 
about War Debts, Prohibition or Taxes, 
he mockingly put his finger across his lips, 
hoarsely whispered: “Hush! Hush!” 

@ Next day he got up, went to work on 
State business. 

@ At 2:45 a. m. a long distance call got 
Mrs. Roosevelt out of bed. After borrow- 
ing $10 from the Secret Service man on 
duty at the Executive Mansion, she caught 
the 3:18 train south. She arrived in Man- 
hattan at 6:30, one hour after the birth of 
her fourth grandchild,* an 8-Ib. son to Mr. 
& Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt, at Harbor Sani- 
tarium. 

€ Much to their surprise President-elect 
Roosevelt received in his study three un- 
kempt Communist leaders planning a 
“hunger march” to Washington, spent 45 
minutes listening to their “demands.” 
Among other things they wanted $1o00,- 
000.000 in relief funds, use of State 
armories, free transportation to Washing- 
ton in State trucks, a guarantee against 
police interference. Polite but firm, Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt granted them nothing. 
Dialog: 

Communist: How do you stand on un- 
employment insurance? 

Governor: Didn’t you read my speeches? 

Communist : You made a lot of speeches 
but anyone can do that. Now it’s up to 
you to make good. We’ve got to have 
something more than just talk. 

Another Communist: In the next six 
weeks many people will be dying. 

Governor: Don’t be silly! No one is 
going to starve. We’ve plenty of | relief] 
money. 

Third Communist: We want you to tell 
President Hoover the Federal Government 
must— 

Governor (tartly): I can’t tell the 
President to do anything. I’m simply a 
private citizen so far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned. 

*The other three: Anna Eleanor (‘Sistie’’) 
Dall, 5; Curtis Roosevelt (“Bruzzie”) Dall, 2; 
Sarah Delano Roosevelt, 8 months. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Seaway Attacked 


Amid much political jubilation on both 
sides of the border the U. S. and Canada 
last July signed a treaty to construct a 
$543,000,000 seaway along the St. Law- 
rence River connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic (Time, July 25). Last 
week Senator Borah and his Foreign Re- 
lations colleagues sat down to hear what 
was wrong with this pact. In five days, 
opponents of its ratification piled up such 
a mountain of objections that even its 
friends admitted it had little chance to 
get through the coming short session. 

Critics of the seaway treaty came from 
Boston, Buffalo, New York City, Portland 
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” Wide World 
PETER GANSEVOORT TEN EycK 
All Canada scoffed him. 


(Me.), Philadelphia, Albany and Balti- 
more—territory which foresaw damage to 
existing trade routes should oceanic traffic 
be diverted to the North. Loudest ob- 
jectors were U. S. railroads, seconded by 
their organized security holders including 
banks and insurance companies. Great 
Lakes ship owners likewise heckled at 
the threat of invasion of their fresh-water 
domain by foreign craft. 

Massed behind the treaty are 22 Mid- 
west and Northwest States whose citizens 
envisage a cheaper tradeway to world mar- 
kets, particularly for wheat. 

Gist of objections raised before the 
Foreign Relations Committee: 

The Cost of such a seaway is altogether 
speculative, with its ultimate value to the 
U. S. highly conjectural. The Interna- 
tional Joint Commission fixed $543,000,- 
000 as the cost, but President Hoover has 
estimated it at $800,000,000, Engineer 
Hugh Lincoln Cooper as high as $1,350,- 
000,000. 

Winter Weather would limit the sea- 
way’s operation to barely half a year. 

Railroads would lose the cream of their 
traffic in the summer but would have to 
keep their equipment ready for the winter 
movement of freight. U. S. carriers to 


which Reconstruction Finance Corp. has 
already advanced $350,000,000 are pre- 
cariously close to bankruptcy and such q 
subsidy to a competitor would complete 
their ruin. If the roads were paid what 
the seaway would cost U. S. taxpayers 
they could haul free all the grain it would 
carry and much more besides. 


Rates on wheat.will not, as promised, 
be reduced by 6¢ to 9¢ per bu., because 
this commodity is now being carried from 
the head of the Lakes to Montreal for 
about 5¢ per bu. 

Power from the river will prove u- 
profitable. To compete with steam 4 
hydroelectric plant must cost less than 
$150 per h.p. St. Lawrence power, by the 
International Joint Commission’s own fig- 
ures, would cost $271 per h.p. 

Freighters especially built for the 
Great Lakes are unable to pass out to 
salt water. Foreign “tramps” will enter 
the seaway to provide cut-throat competi- 
tion. 

Lake Michigan will become “interna- 
tionalized.” 

Insurance on the new route will be 
prohibitive. 

U. S. Traffic on the Great Lakes aver- 
ages 134,000,000 tons per year of which 
only 14,000,000 is for export. Canada 
would ship out 300,000,000 bu. of wheat 
whereas the U. S. would have less than 
one-sixth of that for foreign markets. 

War between Britain and any friend 
or ally of the U. S. would close the seaway 
to U. S. trade through the Canadian sec- 
tion. 

This objection stirred Peter Gansevoort 
Ten Eyck, outspoken chairman of the 
Albany Port District Commission, to ad- 
vance a startling new idea at the Senate 
hearing: “Before the U. S. should invest 
inthe canalization of the St. Lawrence, 
it should place itself in a position to bea 
50% beneficiary by purchasing all land 
east and south of the centre line of the 
river from the Great Lakes to the Atlan- 
tic. This could readily be done, without 
great additional cost to taxpayers, by cred- 
iting England with the purchase price on 
her War Debt.”* At one sweep Mr. Ten 
Eyck would add approximately 177.395 
sq. mi. to U. S. territory, including New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and the southern 
part of Quebec. 

All Canada scoffed the Ten Eyck idea. 
Declared Oscar Earnest Fleming of the 
Canadian Deep Waterways & Power As 
sociation: “The people of Quebec and the 
Maritimes are intensely British and would 
object to being transferred like a lot ol 
cattle.” Quebec’s Premier Taschereau, 
long a seaway critic, picked up the Ten 
Eyck proposal and patriotically brandished 
it as one good reason why Canada should 
reject the St. Lawrence treaty. At St 
John’s, Que., the Chamber of Commerce 
unanimously demanded that the U. S. give 
Canada all of Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Maine north of the 45° parallel in 
exchange for U. S. rights to use the Cr 
nadian section of the St. Lawrence. 

*Frequent have been the unofficial suggestions 
that Britain and France pay their War Debts 
by ceding their West Indian possessions to the 
u. 3. 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 


PROHIBITION 


Beer-For-Revenue? 


The word “liquor” or the phrase “in- 

toxicating liquor” shall be construed to in- 
dude alcohol, brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, 
beer, ale, porter and wine and in addition 
thereto any spirituous, vinous, malt or fer- 
mented liquor, liquids and compounds, 
whether medicated, proprietary, patented 
or not and by whatever name called con- 
taining one-half of 1 per centum or more 
of alcohol by volume which are fit for use 
for beverage purposes. 
' Between U. S. throats and legal beer 
stands this definition in the first chapter 
of the Volstead Act. By a majority Con- 
gress can at will modify this sentence so 
as to eliminate the word “beer” and up 
the alcoholic content to 2.75% or more. 
If, how and when such modification is to 
occur continued to make much frothy 
news last week. Behind all the heady 
hopes and thirsty speculation lay the fol- 
lowing sober facts: 

Legislation. Election results plus a 
mounting Federal deficit have given a 
great impetus to the beer-for-revenue 
drive. An attempt to modify the Vol- 
stead Act will be made early in the com- 
ing short session of the 72nd Congress. 
Heretofore the highest Wet vote in the 
House has been 187. Wets claim, how- 
ever, that enough Dry members were 
“converted” during the campaign to pro- 
duce 237 votes, a majority of 19, after 
De. 5. Never more than 26 sitting 
Senators have voted Wet. But here again 
suficient conversions are claimed to pro- 
duce the 49 majority. Senate Drys who 
have lately swung to Repeal if not to beer 
inlude Arkansas’ Robinson, Mississippi’s 
Harrison, Ohio’s Fess, Georgia’s George, 
Arizona’s Ashurst, Washington’s Dill, 
Michigan’s Vandenberg, Tennessee’s Mc- 
Kellar. Republican Floor Leader Watson 
last week declared he was for 2.75% beer 
because “it doesn’t mean anything—it’s 
only slop.” 

The beer-for-revenue outlook is better 

in the House than in the Senate where 
such Dry die-hards as Texas’ Sheppard 
aid Idaho’s Borah can blockade action 
by talk. House Democrats who have an- 
nounced their readiness to promote a quick 
beer vote include Majority Leader Rainey, 
Chairmen Collier of Ways & Means, 
Byms of Appropriations, Pou of Rules. 
_ Prime statistic: $6 per bbl. tax on beer 
still part of the U. S. Internal Revenue 
aw, On an estimated annual consump- 
tion Of 50,000,000 bbl. (the U. S. drank 
11,000,000 before 1919) the Treasury 
would collect $300,000,000. 

But if the short session votes beer, would 
President Hoover approve? Most indi- 
tations last week were that he would not. 
He has repeatedly held that to authorize 
that which the 18th Amendment prohibits 
Snullification. With him the result would 
linge on the moral question of whether 
ver is intoxicating in fact. Another 
Hoover objection to beer is his fear that 
sproduction prior to controlled repeal of 
the 18th Amendment would bring back the 
saloon, 

Production. Before Prohibition, 1,100 


breweries operated in the U. S. Today 
164 are still legally in existence under 
Federal permits for the production of 
near-beer. As near-beer is only real beer 
de-alcoholized, most of these breweries are 
ready to turn out real beer five minutes 
after the Volstead Act is modified. On 
hand under bond are less than a million 
barrels of beer which would last the nation 
less than a week. 

The prospect of modification has 
caused a frenzy of excitement among 
brewers, ex-brewers and would-be brewers. 
There has been tall talk of hundreds of mil- 
lions to be spent on expanding and mod- 
ernizing present equipment. While wise- 
acres discounted predictions that beer 
would put a million jobless to work, there 
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His capacity: 200,000 bbl. 


was no denying the fillip it would give to 
allied industries. 

Illinois issued charters to a dozen new 
Chicago breweries bearing such names as 
Citizens, Eagle, Old Style Lager, Fortune. 
Chicago’s Bohemian-born Mayor Cermak, 
through a friend, closed a deal for U. S. 
rights to the product of Pilsen. 

In St. Louis horsy young August A. 
Busch Jr., general manager of Anheuser- 
Busch, prepared for a directors’ meeting 
at which manufacturing plans would be 
completed. 

In New York City Col. Jacob Ruppert, 
whose Third Avenue plant has been kept 
spic & span through twelve Dry years, was 
“ready to produce the real stuff on a 
moment’s notice.” Other metropolitan 
breweries—Doelger, Lion, Schaefer, 
Loewer, Trommer, Piel—began  over- 
hauling their plants. Fidelio Brewery ad- 
vertised its stock for sale with the ob- 
servation: “Modification of the Volstead 
Act now seems assured.” Conservative 
Wall Street brokers warned customers 
that good brewery stock was closely held, 
that the new issues were highly specula- 
tive. At the U. S. Brewers’ Academy 22 
grown men were attending classes of a 
technical course which would qualify 


them as master brewers next spring. 

In New Jersey Representative Oscar 
Auf der Heide of West New York was 
elected president of $1,235,000 Elizabeth 
Brewing Corp. A successor to the old Peter 
Breidt brewery, Congressman Auf der 
Heide’s concern has a real beer capacity 
of 200,000 bbl. per year. 

For the first time since Prohibition the 
U.S. flag flew over the Beverwyck brewery 
in Albany. 

Brewer Frank Schwab, onetime Mayor 
of Buffalo, was dismayed at his colleagues’ 
zeal to flood the market. Said he: “Beer 
won't last five years if the saloon is al- 
lowed to come back.” 

Though wine was much more remote 
than beer, California vintners were also 
stirred with new hope. In that State be- 
fore Prohibition were 770 wineries, of 
which 166 are still in operation under 
Federal license. Under bond are some 
18,000,000 gal. of wine waiting for legal 
floodgates to open. The first mouquin 
wine catalog since 1918 was issued last 
week in Manhattan. The firm announced 
that it would have a ship loaded with a 
million dollars worth of wine ready to 
sail into New York and unload an hour 
after sales became legal. 

Delaware charters for manufacturing 
“beverages” were granted last week to 
John Walker & Sons, James Buchanan & 
Co., John Haig & Co., Haig & Haig, Ltd. 

Distribution. If & when beer returns 
it will no longer be “The Biggest & Coolest 
in Town, 5¢.” Taxes, Federal, state, local, 
will probably run its price above 20¢ per 
glass. But will beer-by-the-glass return? 
Few brewers were sure. The distribution 
problem still offers the greatest conflict 
of public and private opinion. As deep- 
rooted as ever is dread of the saloon. 
Crusader Fred Clark holds firmly to his 
organization’s purpose of “taking profit 
out of liquor distribution.” Such an able 
Wet as Representative-elect Wadsworth 
of New York fears that Repeal, the ulti- 
mate goal, might be retarded by a reckless 
flood of beer. 

Quick modification by Congress would 
throw the beer control problem back upon 
the states, few of which are ready to deal 
with it. When in 1920 New York passed 
an enforcement act, it repealed its excise 
laws for liquor regulation. When in 1923 
it repealed the same act, its statutes were 
left bare of authority to cope with the 
saloon. In many a state last week gov- 
ernors announced they would not tinker 
their local laws—or lack of them—until 
the 18th Amendment was repealed. 

Suggested methods of beer distribution: 
house-to-house delivery by brewers; 
bottled sales at grocery stores; glass serv- 
ice at restaurants. Last week in Man- 
hattan the United Restaurant Owners As- 
sociation was told that cafeterias would 
soon replace the old-fashioned bar. 


- > - 


Robins Into Rogers 


Early last September a plow-nosed man 
with a beard alighted from a bus at 
Whittier, in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
60 mi. west of Asheville, N. C. Soon 
most of Whittier’s 287 inhabitants knew 
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him by sight. He was affable and talkative, 
gave his name as Reynolds Rogers. He 
bought a pair of blue overalls, put on an 
old sweater and cap, cut himself a tall 
staff and began taking walks in the hills. 
He built a lookout in a tree on a knoll, 
a rude altar on another hillside. People 
living in the same boarding house with him 
understood he was prospecting for gold, 
came from “up Kentucky way.” Reynolds 
Rogers attended the County Republican 
convention, made speeches in which he 
said he was an intimate of Presidents 
Roosevelt and Hoover. He campaigned 
on behalf of the Republican ticket in a 
schoolhouse address, talked temperance 
to the Methodist Sunday School. On 
Armistice Day he delivered an 8o0-min. 
address. He always seemed to have money, 
banked at nearby Bryson City, took a 
weekly Florida newspaper. He promised 
his landlord’s pretty daughter that he 
would send her to college. 

A red-headed youngster named Carl 
Byrd Fisher often took walks in the hills 
with Whittier’s stranger. In a rural mag- 
azine called Grit the boy saw a picture 
of Col. Raymond Robins, wealthy Chicago 
Prohibitor who had been strangely missing 
since he left New York Sept. 3 to lunch 
with his good friend President Hoover at 
the White House (Time, Sept. 19). Grit 
readers were advised to notify Salmon 
Oliver Levinson, famed Chicago attorney, 
if they saw a man resembling the photo- 
graph. Last week Carl Fisher wrote Mr. 
Levinson that he suspected “Reynolds 
Rogers” was “your man.” Mr. Levinson 
turned the letter over to the Federal 
Prohibition Bureau which, at President 
Hoover’s order, had been hunting high 
& low for Col. Robins. Two days later 
two Dry agents arrived in Whittier, took 
Reynolds Rogers to his room, told him he 
was Raymond Robins. 

Overnight most of the residents of 
Whittier recalled that they knew Col. 
Robins’ identity all the time. John C. 
Dreier, Col. Robins’ nephew, arrived from 
Manhattan, confirmed the identification. 
The 59-year-old Prohibitionist, wearing 
a two months’ growth of whiskers, clung 
desperately to his assumed character. He 
was taken to a sanatorium at Asheville to 
be treated for amnesia. Mrs. Robins ar- 
rived from Florida, reported her interview 
with her husband thus: 

“T was with Col. Robins for a few 
moments. I spoke to him but he didn’t 
recognize me. . . . He didn’t say much. 
To a stranger there isn’t much to be said. 


He told the doctor: ‘I don’t know this 
lady. She is thinking of somebody 
else.” . er 


She said she was positive her husband 
was not shamming. 

Later Mrs. Robins was again brought 
into Col. Robins’ room. After few min- 
utes he asked the doctor: “Do you say 
that this is my wife?” She gave him her 
hand. A change came over his face and 
he addressed her by her first name. After 
an exchange of greetings described as 
“emotional,” he said: “Doctor, I am Ray- 
mond Robins and this is my wife, Mar- 
garet Dreier Robins.” Late in the after- 
noon he was shaved, changed into his 


regular clothes, announced that he would 
remain at the sanatorium until “fully 
rested.” 


At Whittier it was discovered that Rey- 
nolds Rogers kept news clippings about 
the missing Raymond Robins—chairman 
of the Progressive National Convention 
in 1916, Red Cross relief administrator 
to Russia in 1917-18, Klondike gold 
hunter, longtime social worker, churchman 
and Prohibition crusader. The establish- 
ing of his whereabouts last week only 
heightened the mystery surrounding his 
disappearance. On Sept. 10, Mrs. Robins 
announced she was sure her husband had 
been killed by vengeful bootleggers. Month 
and a half later. two weeks after a visit 
to the White House from which the search 
was originally directed, she said she felt 
sure he would turn up “after the election.” 


BANKS 
Bunch & Branch 


Thomas William Lamont, No. 2 Mor- 
gan partner, speaking before the Academy 
of Political Science in Manhattan last 
week, caused bankers throughout the land 
to prick up their ears when he recom- 
mended Federal Reserve membership for 
every last commercial bank in the country. 
Declared Banker Lamont: 

“Today 60% of the country’s banks, 
with resources of over $12,000,000,000, 
are outside the strong Federal Reserve 
System. The fact is that, despite the mel- 
ancholy number of eliminations, the coun- 
try today has far too many banks. Our 
banking units should be far larger than 
they are. . . . In eleven years (1921-31) 
there have been bank failures aggregating 
9,285, with deposits of $4.278.000,000. Of 
this total only 1.698 banks were members 
of the Federal Reserve. .. . 

“No thoroughgoing bankinz reforms can 
be brought about until two vital changes 
have been accomplished. The first is to 
bring all the commercial banks of the 
country, small as well as large, under the 
single aegis of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. The second is to establish sensible 
provisions for regional branch-banking. 
... Then we should have something 
worth talking about. 

“Almost all the failures early this year 
of small suburban banks around Chicago 
could have been avoided if it had not been 
for the fact that the Illinois statutes per- 
mit no branch banking. It was quite im- 
possible under the law for the large Chi- 
cago banks to attempt to serve the impor- 
tant suburbs. The lesson must be glaringly 
obvious to the whole country.” 

Mr. Lamont is a good Republican but 
that did not deter him from flatly con- 
tradicting President Hoover's panicky 
campaign utterance that the U. S. had 
been “within two weeks of going off the 
gold standard.” Said he: “Among all the 
alarums and excursions of the last twelve 
months we have never been near the point 
of abandoning the gold standard. Nothing 
can or will drive us from that standard. 
. . . American dollars are the safest things 
in all the world to tie to.” 


STATES & CITIES 


Oklahoma’s Twenty-Fifth 


At 9:16 a. m. on Nov. 16, 1907 Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt picked up an 


eagle’s quill from his White House desk 


and squiggled his name to a proclamation 


which put Indian Territory and Oklahoma | 


Territory together and admitted the forty. 
sixth State to the Union. Last week Okla. 
homa celebrated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. Item: 

As “Mr. Oklahoma,” General Richard 
Alexander Sneed, 86-year-old Confederate 
veteran, was boosted up into a truck in 
front of the State historical building in 
the capital to “marry” Mrs. Warren Butz 
as “Miss Indian Territory.” Mrs. Butz 
played the same réle at Guthrie a quarter- 
century ago. The temperature was 32°. 
Bridegroom Sneed refused to take off his 
overcoat, did remove his black felt hat. 
Joked shivering Bride Butz: “I c-could 
get m-married a h-h-heap quicker than 
this.” 


AGRICULTURE 
Mobilization 

Millions of farmers helped to vote 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt into the Presi- 
dency in the belief that somehow he would 
put money into their empty pockets. This 
belief grew out of Governor Roosevelt's 
reiterated campaign promise to “restore 
the purchasing power of Agriculture.” But 
the President-elect was wary never to tie 
himself up tight to any specific relief plan 
His intention is to call all important farm 
leaders, spokesmen, organizers and agi- 
tators to the White House after March 4 
and keep them there until they agree 
among themselves upon a legislative pro- 
gram for him to sponsor. The makings of 
such a program began to take definite 
shape last week when the National Grange 
convened at Winston-Salem, the National 
Farmers’ Union at Omaha. 

The Grange is the oldest (66 years) 
and most conservative of the nation’s farm 
organizations. Its master is Louis John 
Taber, a Dry Ohio Republican. This year 
it took the Grange ten days to rehash its 
familiar problems of money, markets and 
mortgages. What it will probably wind 
up by demanding from the Democratic 
Administration: 1) a means of price- 
upping other than “stabilization” by the 
Farm Board; 2) the export debenture; 3) 
an “honest dollar’”—i.e. some form of in- 
flation to help debtors; 4) refinancing 0! 
farm mortgages by the Government; 5) 4 
cut in War Debts in return for foreign 
concessions for U. S. agriculture. Master 
Taber is against mortgage moratoriums 
and farmers’ marches. 

The National Farmers’ Union 
(founded 1902) is aggressive. radical 
Its 300 delegates at Omaha last week 
re-elected John A. Simpson as_ their 
president for a third successive term 
He was born in Nebraska exactly one yea! 
before Calvin Coolidge appeared in Ver- 
mont (July 4, 1872). When he was seven 
his father was killed by lightning. He 
practiced law until a homestead lottery 
took him to Oklahoma where he still has 
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a go-acre farm. He has spent years rabble- 
rousing farmers, reminding them of their 
woes, prodding them to action. In the last 
15 years he has made more than 4,000 
speeches to them, each of which, he ex- 
plains, is based on the Declaration of In- 
dependence. A farm journal in Oklahoma 
provides him with a comfortable living. 
His organization is loudly boosting him for 
the job of Secretary of Agriculture in the 
Roosevelt Cabinet. 

Under President Simpson’s vigorous 
leadership the National Farmers’ Union 

















International 


Farm UNIONIST SIMPSON 


” 


“Now the rising sun of a new day . 


lat week went on record for: 1) 
remonetization of silver at 16-to-1; 2) a 
domestic moratorium on all debts and 


taxes; 3) full payment of the War Debts 
tothe U. S.; 4) Federal refinancing of the 
$9,000,000,000 worth of farm mortgages 
outstanding; 5) licensing all dealers in 
agricultural products; 6) higher income 
taxes; 7) a $500,000 limit on all in- 
heritances; 8) the domestic allotment plan 
of price upping ;* 9) consideration of pro- 
ducers’ strikes. 

A red-hot Roosevelt man, Unionist 
Simpson declared: “Low farm prices are 
the cause of every business failure. But 
now the rising sun of a new day is here 
for Agriculture and a Democratic Congress 
will soon enact legislation to aid the 
lamer. The farmer won a wonderful 
victory in the election.” 

Strikers. Closely associated with the 
National Farmers’ Union is Milo Reno’s 
Farmers Holiday Association which spon- 
sored last summer’s “farm strike” in Iowa. 
Striker Reno’s threat : “The time has come 
lor direct action. If Roosevelt makes a 
misstep we'll fight him just as hard as we 
fought Hoover. We'll come down harder 
than ever,” 

_ Meanwhile a farmers’ march to Wash- 
ington for the opening of Congress was 
also in the making Jast week. One thou- 

*The plan: Producers agreeing to cut acreage 
are paid a bounty which the U. S. collects as an 
Mclsé tax from the processer. of..each. product. 


sand “delegates” were expected at the 
Capitol to petition for a mortgage mora- 
torium. In Madison County, Nebraska, 
where 25 trucks were hired for a six-day 
trip, farmers were advised to bring “plenty 
of blankets and money.” 


LABOR 


3° Insurance 


On the eve of its annual convention at 
Cincinnati last week the American Federa- 
tion of Labor received from its all-power- 
ful executive council a recommendation for 
compulsory unemployment insurance under 
state control. Long opposed to such a 
scheme, the A. F. of L. council reluctantly 
swung over to it because “the manage- 
ment of industry has not provided work 
security or created work opportunities for 
those able, willing and eager to work.” 

The A. F. of L. plan: Let each state 
set up an unemployment insurance com- 
mission to handle relief. Every employer 
would be forced to contribute not less 
than 3% of his payroll to the commission’s 
fund. For such contributions he would be 
allowed certain income tax deductions. No 
labor insurance companies would be al- 
lowed to write unemployment insurance. 
Only by such a system, the council con- 
tended, can the violent fluctuations of em- 
ployment in mechanized industry be 


leveled out. 
CRIME 
Crime-of-the-W eek 

In Manhattan’s Surrogate Court last 
week were held the last five hearings on 
the claim of Thomas Patrick Morris, 52, 
infirm Scottish housepainter of Brooklyn, 
to the $30,000,000 fortune of the late 
eccentric Ella von Echtzel Wendel. Miss 
Wendel, last of her line, kept a succession 
of poodles named Tobey in a fabulously 
valuable side yard adjoining her lower 
Fifth Avenue home. She died last year 
leaving all her money to charity. Claimant 
Morris, one of some 1,800 less enter- 
prising aspirants to the fortune, main- 
tained that: 

Miss Wendel’s dead brother John Gott- 
lieb Wendel married one Mary Ellen 
Devine in New York City in 1876, that he 
was the offspring of the union, brought 
up by some Morrises in Dundee, Scot- 
land. 

That in rgor, at Dundee, John Wendel 
gave him a book, The Blockade of Phals- 
burg, on a flyleaf of which was a will mak- 
ing him, Morris, sole heir to John Wendel’s 
estate 

That he met and talked with his alleged 
father in Manhattan’s City Hall Park in 
1906. 

That in 1908 he and his “papa” visited 
the Wendel mansion on St. Patrick’s Day, 
whereupon he was asked to leave the 
house. 

That in 1909 John Gottlieb Wendel 
visited him in the West aboard the Wendel 
private car, Buffington. 

From Scotland and the U. S. came 
“evidence” and many witnesses in Claim- 
ant Morris’s behalf. A nurse and a taxi- 


cab executive testified that the late John 
Wendel, supposedly a bachelor, had con- 


fessed to them his secret marriage and 
the existence of ason. Piéce de résistance 
of the Morris claim was a bust of John 
Wendel executed in bronze by one Julian 
Bowes. Sculptor Bowes said that the 
science of dynamic symmetry had enabled 
him to reconstruct a _ perfect three- 
dimensional likeness of his subject from 
two old photographs. To the vast amuse- 
ment of the audience and embarrassment 
of the Court, it was demonstrated that 
the bust’s spectacles, mustache and derby 
were removable. Attorneys for Claimant 
Morris saw a striking likeness between 
their client and the Wendel image (see 
cut). 

Then John Marshall Harlan, shrewd 
young attorney for the Wendel estate, 
went to work on the Morris claim. He 
tore it to shreds. Publishers of the Bible 
from which the “1876” marriage license 
blank was torn testified that it could not 
have been procured earlier than 1913. 
Handwriting experts showed the flyleaf 
will to be a bungling fraud. Contemporary 
evidence proved that Mr. Wendel was not 
in Dundee in rgor or in Manhattan in 
1906. On St. Patrick’s Day, 1908, Claim- 
ant Morris was working in an /.rizona 
copper mine. In 1go9, said Pullman Co., 
the Buffington had not been built. 

Bang! went Surrogate James A. Foley’s 
gavel. He indignantly dismissed the 
Morris claim as “false and a forgery.” 
Promptly the District Attorney had 
Claimant Morris jailed in default of $10,- 
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coo bail as a material witness for the 
Grand Jury. 

Claimant Morris, no intellectual giant, 
seemed dazed at this upshot, mumbled: 
“Now I don’t know whether I’m John’s 
son or not. But I wouldn’t go through 
those court hearings again if I was posi- 
tive.” His public, doubting him shrewd 
enough to have concocted his case, waited 
to see what manner of rascal the District 
Attorney would show up as author of a 
plot for $30,000,000. 





INTERNATIONAL 
“With What Face... ?” 


Out from the wings of European diplo- 
macy into Geneva’s spotlight last week 
strolled that drawling Democrat from 
Tennessee, Norman H. Davis. A fairly 
large section of the European Press pre- 
dicts that Mr. Davis is the next U. S. 
Secretary of State. Last week, however, 
he took the spotlight to speak for the man 
who made his comeback possible, Herbert 
Hoover. 

In 1917 President Wilson called short, 
slim, Banker Dayis to the U. S. Treasury 
as adviser on loans to the Allies; in 1918 
he sent him to London and Paris as the 
Treasury’s special representative; in 1919 
Mr. Davis was President Wilson’s finan- 
cial adviser at the Peace Conference and 
Chairman of the Financial Section of the 
Allied Supreme Economic Conference; in 
1920 he became Undersecretary of State. 
When President Harding took office in 
March 1921, Norman H. Davis vanished 
from Washington. 

Four days after Christmas last year 
President Hoover plucked Mr. Davis 
from his office at No. 48 Wall Street, 
sent him to Geneva as one of the two 
U. S. Democratic delegates to La Confér- 
ence pour la Limitation et pour la Ré- 
duction des Armaments. The Conference 
has proved disappointing, but not Demo- 
crat Davis. He has become indispensable 
to the President, golfing ably with Sir 
John Simon in England, slipping over to 
Paris for a quiet apéritif with Edouard 
Herriot, journeying to Rome for a naval 
parley with Benito Mussolini. Precisely 
because the U. S. Press has not yet caught 
up with the importance of Mr. Davis, 
his importance has continued great in 
delving and dickering around Europe for 
the President, comparatively unnoticed. 

Geneva newshawks called what Diplo- 
_mat Davis said last week his “maiden 
speech.” As the urbane veteran of per- 
haps 100 diplomatic causeries in the last 
ten months, Mr. Davis could afford to 
ignore the implication of naiveté. He 
spoke for the President reintedly thus: 

“The only legitimate anu iseful purpose 
for which a nation should maintain arma- 
ments is for self defense 
ments may reach a point where they cease 
to give security. . . . The expenditures on 
armaments are greater today than they 
were before the War. ... We are not 
going to pull very far out of this De- 
pression unless we reduce armaments and 
make a genuine success of this Confer- 
ence!” 

British Plan. Making a success of the 
Conference meant, last week, that the 
Great Powers must get their new disarma- 
ment plans off their Chief Delegates’ 
chests and that these plans must be such 
as to tempt Germany back into the parley. 

The French Plan, expounded by leonine 
War Minister Maitre Joseph Paul-Bon- 
cour (Time, Nov. 14), promised to Ger- 
mans a form of “arms equality” which the 
German Press ridiculed last week as 
“Utopian,” “Platonic” and “a very clever 
scheme to preserve” French supremacy. 
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Great Britain launched her plan in 
Geneva only after British Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir John Simon had twice postponed 
his launching speech last week, twice al- 
tering it into a form slightly more favor- 
able to Germany. As Berlin’s independent 
Vossische Zeitung dryly observed: “The 
empty [German] chair at Geneva has done 
better service for the German cause than 
could have the most impassioned plead- 
ings of the German delegate.” 

Pallid, intellectual Sir John Simon, 
Britain’s most expensive lawyer, pleased 
Germans by declaring that: 

1) “Germany should be permitted to 
build ships of a type similar to that upon 
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Wide World 
NorMAN H. Davis 


He made his “maiden speech.” 


which the great naval powers shail finally 
agree.” 

2) “The submarine should be wholly 
abolished . . . [as] the best way of meet- 
ing Germany’s claims to equality of treat- 
ment regarding this weapon.” 

3) “The obvious way of according to 
Germany equality of treatment [on large 
mobile guns], while at the same time 
making a great advance in disarmament, 
is to press for general reduction .. . to 

. the maximum calibre of large mobile 
guns permitted to Germany [namely] 105 
millimeters’—about 43 in. 

Jokers in the Simon speech, from Ger- 
many’s point of view, included the Great 
British lawyer’s bland statement: “The 
guiding principle must remain that... 
the reorganization of German forces must 
not involve increases in Germany’s powers 
of military aggression.” 

From the point of view of Frenchmen 
and Italians, who regard the submarine as 
their only defense against Great Britain’s 
overwhelmingly superior surface ships, Sir 
John Simon’s repetition of Britain’s im- 
memorial demand for “wholly abolishing” 
submarines was simply the old, old British 
joker. 

“Large tanks” were termed by Sir John 
“unquestionably offensive” but he held 


that “the modern tank of lighter type . . , 
cannot be regarded as an_ offensive 
weapon.” This point Sir John emphasized 
by threatening that “universal prohibition 
[of the light tank] would inevitably jn. 
volve—as far as the United Kingdom js 
concerned—an increase in its present land 
forces in terms of manpower:” 
Frenchmen, whose fighting air fleet js 
the world’s biggest, pricked up their ears 
at Sir John’s reference to Britain’s Royal 
Air Force as “only fifth in size today’ 
smiled wearily when he proposed that 
other Great Powers “immediately” reduce 
their air fleets to the same size as the 
British, after which His Majesty’s Goy- 
ernment would willingly participate in 4 
general cut of all air fleets by one-third. 
A ranking French delegate said privately, 
after Sir John sat down, ‘“‘Well, the French 
Navy is about fifth in the world, there- 
fore let Britain and other nations reduce 
to our strength on the seas!” 
Significance. Japan, Italy, and Ger. 
many (when she returns) have yet to pre- 
sent their latest disarmament plans at 
Geneva. The statesmen present last week 
called themselves explicity “the Con- 
ference,” but they were in fact the Con- 
ference “‘bureau,” the committee which is 
receiving plans preparatory to the formal 
reconvening of the Conference proper next 
year. 
At that time, as the London Times ven- 
tured to hope last week, it may prove 
possible to incorporate features of all the 
disarmament plans into a General Treaty 
which the Geneva statesmen said last week 
“should run for either ten or 20 years.” 
That the U. S. thesis of fighting Depres- 
sion by Disarmament is making some head- 
way abroad was suggested by London's 
Liberal News Chronicle which closed its 
review of Geneva doings last week with 
this challenging question to Britons: 
“With what face can we demand that 
America shall release us from the burden 
of our War debts if we refuse to release 
ourselves from the burden of our prepara- 
tions for war?” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
H.R. H. Patrick & Lamlegs 


Patrick went to Ireland last week in 
the person of His Royal Highness Edward 
Albert Christian George Andrew Patrick 
David, Prince of Wales, Knight of the 
Most Illustrious Order of St. Patrick. 

St. Patrick, like H. R. H. Patrick, was 
British-born (c. 387 A. D.). Kidnapped 
by Irish slave raiders when about 16, St 
Patrick swinked in Irish slavery for sit 
years, then escaped on a boat which was 
exporting Irish wolf hounds. Pious, he 
began to hear “voices” in his brain which 
cried, “O Holy youth, come back to Erin! 
After hearing this call for some 20 yeals 
St. Patrick did go back to Erin, landed 
in what is now the Irish Free State, was 
chased by Druids and made his way ' 
Northern Ireland. Last week H. R. 
Patrick, who would certainly have been s¢ 
upon by Irish Republicans had he landed 
in the Free State, made for Northern Ire- 
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land direct on the especially chartered 
motorship Ulster Prince. 

Festivé bonfires were lighted around the 
20-mi. rim of Belfast Lough as the Ulster 
Prince chugged in with Patrick on her 
bridge dressed as a Colonel of the Irish 
Guards. Nine British bombing planes 
droned over the capital of Northern Ire- 
land which was already covered by the 
guns of two British destroyers in the 
harbor and British whippet tanks and 
armored cars patrolling the streets. 

“Don’t spend a cent more than neces- 
sary on my reception,” Patrick ordered 
weeks ago. It was necessary, decided 
Premier Viscount Craigavon of Northern 
Ireland and Governor the Duke of Aber- 
corn, to provide 2,000 soldiers with fixed 
bayonets, 8,000 volunteer constables 
(Orangemen) and 2,000 picked Ulster 
police, armed for the occasion with pistols 
in addition to their usual truncheons. 

When smiling Patrick landed from the 
Ulster Prince he saw no disloyal or insult- 
ing posters. These had all been torn down 
and replaced by such screamers as A 
PROTESTANT PRINCE FOR A PROT- 
ESTANT THRONE! Because Belfast 
has well defined Catholic and Protestant 
districts, it was fairly easy to bottle up 
the former with police and lay out Pat- 
rick’s line of march through the latter. 
With bombers still thundering overhead, 
the whippet tanks and armored cars took 
their places in the procession. Directly 
ahead of H. R. H.’s car rode a carful of 
Scotland Yard inspectors, behind him an- 
other carful. As he sped through Bel- 
fast, bowing and smiling, the 12,000 guards 
stood shoulder-to-shoulder on both sides 
of the street. “Down with Prince de 
Valera!” shouted Protestants at Patrick. 
“Long live the Prince of Wales!” 

Five miles is a long way from Belfast. 
The city was left behind and Erin’s green 
fields spread out on either side before 
Patrick reached Stormont Park and the 
reason for his visit to Northern Ireland. 
On Stormont Hill at Great Britain’s ex- 
pense a £1,200,000 Parliament Building 
with 400 rooms and more than a mile of 
corridors has been built in the past four 
and a half years. Privately the North 
Irish legislators and their staffs who will 
work in the 400 rooms complain that 
“Stormont is too far out of town!” Last 
week they had bought so many silk hats 
to wear for Patrick’s sake that Belfast hat 
stores were completely cleaned out of 
toppers. 

As the motorcade swept up Stormont 
Hill a mammoth Union Jack, 75 ft. long 
by 37 ft. high, flapped from the Parliament 
staff. Still more striking was a symbolic 
statue of Britannia & Lions (two). Just 
before Patrick began to speak arrange- 
ments to broadcast his words were can- 
celled. Irate Republicans in the Free 
State did not hear him say, “The promise 
of the United Kingdom to provide a build- 
ing worthy of the people of Northern 
Ireland is today fulfilled. . . .” 

To show their feelings Irish Republi- 
cans ripped up sections of the principal 
railway tracks connecting their Free 
State and Northern Ireland, posted such 
signs as this: 


Warning—Line Ripped Up and Mined 
in Several Places—Down With the Prince 
of Wales—The Train Must Not Proceed 
or It Will Be Fired On! 

All telegraph wires on the Kells-to- 
Belfast line were cut. At Belfast itself a 
luncheon in honor of H. R. H. Patrick had 
to be cancelled. 


Drums are Beaten. Even further out- 
side Belfast than Stormont is Hillsborough 
Village, dominated by the Castle of Gov- 
ernor the Duke of Abercorn: Protestant 
villagers lit bonfires, shouted “God Bless 
The Prince of Wales!”, beat their lamlegs 
(big goatskin drums). 

Sure that no harm could come to 
H. R. H. among these simple villagers, 


BRITAIN 'S PATRICK 
He whammed a lamleg. 


Major J. R. Aird, equerry to Patrick, went 
with him from the Castle on a goodwill 
visit to the village. They were trailed by 
one detective. Gaping villagers were so 
surprised that they stopped beating their 
drums. . 

“My sister told me about the drummers 
over here,” cried Patrick seizing a drum- 
stick. “She told me not to miss them!” 
and he began to beat a Jamleg. 

Half an hour later, the villagers boosted 
Patrick up to the Castle wall from which 
he waved goodbye as they shouted “Come 
back again!” Next day British headlines 
and dispatches gave the impression that 
Patrick had “mingled with crowds” in 
Belfast (not in a hand-picked village), 
talked of the “momentous consequences,” 
made much of a surprise visit by H. R. H. 
next day to a linen thread works at Lis- 
burn where he was “mobbed by laughing 
colleens.” 

Just before he sailed back to Britain, 
still closely guarded, Patrick said in a 
message to Irishmen: “Everyone who 
knows Irishmen likes them. They like a 
joke and are always ready for a bit of fun. 
Your attachment to the Throne is pro- 
verbial and I am delighted to have this 
opportunity of seeing it myself on your 
own soil.” 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Patriots v. Housepainter 


Most Free State theatres suddenly 
stopped playing “The Soldiers’ Song” last 
week. Patriotic audiences, accustomed to 
stand and sing it as the Free State’s na- 
tional anthem, demanded explanations. 
They were told that one Peter Kearney, 
by profession a housepainter but acknowl- 
edged to have composed “The Soldiers’ 
Song” in his spare time, has hired lawyers. 
The lawyers are demanding a royalty fee 
for every time the national anthem is 
played. Last week Dublin’s larger theatres 
defied Housepainter Kearney, continued 
to play “The Soldiers’ Song,” dared his 
lawyers to sue. 


INDIA 
Third and Final! 


Mild, abject Indians who somehow man- 
aged to spring bewildering surprises on 
both the First and the Second Indian 
Round Table Conference, managed to 
spring a few more last week, as dignified 
Scot MacDonald opened what he called, 
with characteristic optimism, “The Third 
and Final Conference.” 

King George opened the First Con- 
ference with elegant pomp in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords (Tre, 
Nov. 24, 1930). Mahatma Gandhi was 
not present. To everyone’s amazement 
it was India’s be-jeweled Princes and 
Maharajas who upset the show by up- 
setting Great Britain’s major premise. 
namely that the Indian rulers would be 
unwilling to merge their states into an 
Indian Federation. One after another 
Their Highnesses arose in dazzling 
splendor to say that they were willing. 

The Second Conference, with Mahatma 
Gandhi, was a world sensation and sur- 
prise package. opened by Prime Minister 
MacDonald in Queen Anne’s red & gold 
drawing room at St. James’s Palace. On 
the basis of the Second Conference’s 
agreements & disagreements, the British 
Government tried subsequently to impose 
on India a settlement, certain features of 
which Mahatma Gandhi successfully re- 
sisted by his hunger strike (TrmeE, Oct. 3). 
Of one thing only the British felt certain: 
Burma, the eastern province of India, was 
to receive by her people’s wish and by the 
Round Table’s consent a separate status 
and a separate constitution from Federal 
India. 

So sure were the British of this that 
they invited no Burmese to last week’s 
third and final Conference. Just as the 
delegates assembled, however, cables from 
Rangoon announced that the Burmese 
Anti-Secession Party leader, eminent Dr. 
B. A. Maw, had won the Burmese General 
Election and emphasized his protest by 
refusing to become Premier at the invi- 
tation of Governor Sir Charles Alexander 
Innes. 

Dr. Maw’s previously ignored adherents 
loudly proclaimed that “Burma, if 
separated, would have to pay higher taxes, 
would be subject to white religious perse- 
cution and would become a white man’s 
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paradise and the home of the British un- 
employed!” 

Rebuffed by Dr. Maw, the Governor 
turned totwo other Burmese leaders, U. Ba 
Pe and U Chit Hla, but both declined the 
role of puppet premier. In London the 
British Government saved its face tem- 
porarily by ignoring the question of 
Burma, urging the Conference to talk 
about India, particularly about the re- 
nowned inability of India’s Hindus, Mos- 
lems and Sikhs to agree upon a system 
for their “communal representation” in 
the future Indian Parliament under the 
future Indian Constitution. 

Question of Competence. Most sur- 
prisingly at this point the London Con- 
ference received a cablegram from Alla- 
habad, where prominent Hindus, Moslems 
and Sikhs have been holding a “Unity 
Conference.” The cablegram, signed by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, a Hindu 
leader much revered and close to Mahatma 
Gandhi, stated that the Unity Conference 
had united in rejecting the British pro- 
posals for “communal representation” and 
further agreed that “transference of the 
government from the British Raj to the 
Indian people is an indispensable step, 
preliminary to any other agreement.” 

British correspondents at Allahabad 
promptly called the Unity Conference 
“incompetent” and British officials at the 
Viceregal Capital, New Delhi, rushed 
around to Moslem leaders there. Within 
three days cablegrams from Delhi an- 
nounced that a committee of the All-India 
Moslem Conference (which was not in 
session) repudiated the Allahabad Unity 
Conference (which had adjourned) and 
pledged support to the British communal 
settlement. 

The contradictory cables 
habad and Delhi raised once more the 
issue of competence. Who is competent 
to speak for India? Mr. Ganhdi continued 
to squat in Yerovda Jail last week, “during 
His Majesty’s pleasure.” At the Con- 
ference in London sat no representative 
of Mr. Gandhi’s Indian Nationalist Party 
and not even a Prince or Maharaja of 
importance. True, the Aga Khan was 
there but he is the merest British puppet 
and the head of no Indian state. The 
Labor Party of Great Britain declined, 
some weeks ago, to sit in at the Conference 
because the present British “National” 
(Conservative) Government has so ob- 
viously packed the Conference with Indian 
yes-men and nobodies. 

To save faces all around last week, Act- 
ing Chairman Viscount Sankey tried to 
get the Conference “down to work.” Com- 
petent or incompetent, the Delegates will 
meet in sessions expected to be secret. 
will draft under British guidance a White 
Paper containing proposals for an Indian 
Constitution which will then go before 
the British Parliament. Knotty constitu- 
tional questions to be determined by the 
Conference include: The relationship be- 
tween the Federal and the Provincial 
Units, the relative powers of Indian Legis- 
lative bodies and the British Parliament. 
Friends of India and Britain assume that 
the Constitution will be an enlightened 
document, according to British lights. 


from Alla- 


AUSTRIA 


Recruiting Night 

Once a year Austrian recruiting offices 
open, vacancies in the Austrian Army 
are filled. Under the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main each recruit must enlist for twelve 
long years. 

Last week sympathetic Viennese report- 
ers wrote human interest stories about 
“Recruiting Night.” They told how “‘fine 
young men, driven literally by starvation,” 
stood shivering in line the whole night long 
in front of Rossauer Barracks, ready to 
offer themselves the moment recruiting 
began. 

Indignant Viennese newspapers stressed 
what seemed to them the piteous fact that 
the hunger-driven Austrian recruits will 
receive for the next twelve years only a 
minute wage, plus bed & board. The 
Treaty of St. Germain, they added bit- 
terly, deprived Austria of all seaports and 
consequently of her Navy, reduced her 
Army to 30,000 men (including officers) 
and limited her “heavier armaments” to 
450 machine guns, 60 trench mortars and 
go field guns & howitzers. Each Austrian 
soldier is permitted to have a gun, but the 
nation’s stock of bullets is limited to 500 
rounds per rifle. 


-——e 


Oily Salvation 

Joyous throngs of Austrians rushed to 
the village of Zisterdorf east of Vienna 
last week, smelled, felt and tasted oil 
which had just been struck by Swiss 
drillers. 

“This oil may mean the salvation of 
our poor Austria!” cried Professor Julius 
Suida of Vienna Technical College. “I 
estimate that this new oil supply will be 
worth more to the State than the $150,- 
000,000 which was lost in the crash of the 
Kreditanstalt” (Time, June 8, 1931 ef 


seq.). 
GERMANY 
Hitler Gets Warm 


Italian politics in the days of ruthless 
Lorenzo the Magnificent and astute Nic- 
colo Machiavelli were scarcely more tor- 
tuous than German politics today. Last 
week a fog of intrigue hung thick over 
official Berlin as a swarm of airplane-rid- 
ing Nazis (Fascists) flocked vulture-like 
to the Capital. Their meat was the sudden 
resignation of Germany’s autocratic and 
aristocratic Cabinet, headed by Oberst- 
leutnant (Lieut.-Colonel) Franz von 
Papen, most-hated Chancellor in modern 
German history. 

Cavght unawares in Rome, barrel- 
chested Oberst (Colonel) Herman Goring, 
the Nazi Speaker of the Reichstag, in- 
stantly chartered a plane, made the longest 
Nazi flight. Leader Hitler swooped from 
Munich to Berlin’s famed Tempelhofer 
flying field in a thundering tri-motored ship 
crammed with political aides, two public- 
ity men and an economist to advise him 
a la Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

“Strong Personal Dislike.” 
Tycoon Fritz Thyssen is not 


Tf Steel 
Berlin’s 


Lorenzo the Magnificent, he is an excellent 
modern imitation. At Herr Thyssen’s 
enormous’ detective-watched ‘residence 
Leader Hitler and Oberst Goring ate din- 
ner after their flights to Berlin. They 
conferred the same night with Germany’s 
modern Machiavelli, soft-spoken General- 
leutnant Kurt von Schleicher, Minister of 
Defense in the von Papen Cabinet which 
continued to function ad interim. Germans 
soon noticed the surprising fact that 
several newsorgans of Biggest Business, 
such as Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
and Rheinisch-Westfalische, had abruptly 
switched from hostility to support of 
Adolf Hitler. The Deutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung urged President von Hindenburg 
“in the interest of that tranquillity re- 
quired for business revival,” to overcome 
his “strong personal dislike” of Fascist 
Hitler and appoint him German Chancel- 
lor! 

“Tll Rap Your Fingers!” President von 
Hindenburg showed his strong personal 
dislike on Aug. 13, 1932 when he received 
Herr Hitler standing and omitted to invite 
his guest to sit down. At that time neither 
Hitler nor Hindenburg knew what the 
other was going to say. They quarreled 
on their feet for 15 minutes. Handsome 
Adolf cheekily demanded that he be made 
Chancellor “with precisely the same power 
that Mussolini exercised after the march 
on Rome!” Old Paul replied in the tone 
of a Prussian school-teacher lecturing an 
urchin. He is said to have actually used 
the words, “If you don’t behave, I'll rap 
your fingers!” Last week Germany’s mas- 
ter intrigants took care that when Presi- 
dent von Hindenburg inevitably sum- 
moned Adolf Hitler (as the leader of Ger- 
many’s largest party), the two men under- 
stood in advance that they were not going 
to quarrel but to sit down and discuss 


Four Eyes Conference. Leader Hitler 
& friends walked through crowds of cheer- 
ing Nazis to the President’s door. The 
friends, who included Speaker Goring and 
Economic Adviser Dr. Otto Wagener, were 
asked to wait in an anteroom. 

The conference was to be what Ger- 
mans call a “meeting of four eyes.” It 
lasted in total secrecy, for more than an 
hour. Towards the end the 85-year-old 
President rang for his State Secretary, dis- 
creet Dr. Otto Meissner, who added fuel 
to the flames of curiosity by uttering the 
words, “Extraordinary cordiality!” 

When the hour and a few minutes more 
were up, Leader Hitler stepped forth, close- 
lipped but with a completely different air 
than when he left the President on Aug. 
13. Handsome Adolf’s expression then was 
hangdog. Last week he radiated smiles, 
waved his hat, kindled such expectations 
among several hundred waiting Nazis that 
they massed around his Mercedes shout- 
ing questions, and would not let it move. 

The chauffeur, knowing that Herr Hitler 
only wanted to ride to the Kaiserhof Hotel 
200 yards away, threatened the crowd by 
racing his engine in neutral, produced an 
impressive 180 h. p. roar. Gingerly, while 
police struggled with the cheering crowd, 
the chauffeur let his clutch part way in, 
pressed the Mercedes’ muzzle against the 
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good-humored crowd which very gradually 
gave way. The car managed to cover the 
200 yards in 15 minutes. 

Inside the Kaiserhof, Leader Hitler 
tried to ignore the yells of a crowd which 
grew larger every minute. The police tele- 
phoned a request. They could not restore 
order, they said, unless Herr Hitler would 
show himself. He refused to come out. 
Again the police telephoned. Finally, amid 
plaudits worthy of an emperor, the Nazi 
Chief appeared on a balcony, saluted in 
Fascist fashion, turned smartly about and 
marched indoors. The crowds, satisfied 
after their brief glimpse of Adolf Hitler’s 
brown Charlie Chaplin mustache, dis- 
persed cheering. 

What Had Happened? President von 
Hindenburg, according to his entourage, 
did not entrust Herr Hitler with an offi- 
cial mandate to form a Cabinet as Chan- 
cellor, did authorize him to confer with 
party leaders and report back to the Presi- 
dent whether a Cabinet having a majority 
in the Reichstag could be formed. This 
left completely open the question of who 
should be Chancellor. 

Leaks from the Nazi camp indicated 
that Leader Hitler tried to persuade the 
President to accept him as Chancellor 
chiefly by arguing that the Fascist party 
is now Germany’s “sole bulwark against 
proletarianism.” This argument, not mere 
Hitler claptrap, had strong elements of 
fact. Earlier in the week Dr. Paul Lobe, 
long considered a most moderate Socialist, 
Speaker of the Reichstag, with one short 
interlude, for twelve years (1920-32), 
made a pivotal speech. Seconded by other 
Socialist leaders. he called on the Socialist 
Party (Germany’s second largest) to unite 
with the Communist Party (third largest) 
in a “solid proletarian front!” 

Obviously the sole parliamentary bul- 
wark against so potent a pink & red front 
would be the Nazi brownshirts (largest 
party) supported by a coalition of the 
small, moderate centre parties and by Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg’s rampant Nationalists 
—who in fact are Monarchists. 

Over the week-end Oberst Goring, act- 
ing for Leader Hitler who wished to avoid 
possible rebuffs, contacted secretly the 
leaders of all parties which might be ex- 
pected to come into coalition except Dr. 
Alfred Hugenberg, “Hearst of Germany.” 

Standing on his dignity, Dr. Hugenberg 
refused to meet Oberst Goring, said he 
would meet Leader Hitler. This was no 
mean concession. Up to last week the 
Hugenberg Press had been flaying the 
Nazis, calling Herr Hitler names. 

In Government circles reports that 
Generalleutnant Kurt von Schleicher had 
secretly conferred a second time with 
Leader Hitler were not denied. President 
von Hindenburg asked Herr Hitler to re- 
port to him a day earlier than had been 
planned. They talked for 15 minutes and 
the President officially authorized the 
Fascist leader to try to form a Cabinet as 
Chancellor, but on “seven conditions” 
which were not made public. For the first 
time in his blatant, meteoric career Adolf 
Hitler was “getting warm.” Stocks on the 
Berlin exchange, which eased when the 


von Papen Cabinet resigned, firmed again 
and began to rise. 

“Presidial Cabinet?” During the 
quasi-dictatorship of President von Hin- 
denburg, whose Chancellors have been 
ruling by Presidential decrees (often in 
flat defiance of the Reichstag) Germans 
have coined such terms as “autarchy,” 
and “presidial government” to describe 
what is really the eclipse of their democ- 
racy. 

Facing the future, German observers 
were sure last week that the next Cabinet 
will be “presidial,” irrespective of who be- 
comes Chancellor or whether a majority 
in the Reichstag can be found. Should the 
Nazis succeed in building a coalition it 
would still remain true in Germany—as in 
Italy—that ‘Fascism is the negation of 





Acme 
THYSSEN THE MAGNIFICENT 


Germany’s Big Business moved for tran- 
quillity. 


democracy.” Should they fail, President 
von Hindenburg was considered certain 
to dissolve the newly elected Reichstag 
(Time, Nov. 14), appoint another protégé 
of himself and Generalleutnant von 
Schleicher as Chancellor and continue to 
rule by decree. 

Of his purpose to rule, the President 
served drastic notice last week. He is- 
sued two more decrees, the first re-enforc- 
ing federal control of the Free State of 
Prussia (Time, Sept. 12), the second ex- 
tending to January 1933 the “civic truce” 
(ban on political meetings not approved 
by the government) which was to have 
expired last week. 


SPANISH-GUINEA 

Best Governor & Sergeant 

Spain’s second largest colony is her ex- 
tremely fertile Guinea, a realm roughly as 
large as Maryland on Africa’s West Coast. 
Last week 140,000 Guineans (mostly 
black) were appalled by doings at a dance 
on the Island of Annobon. 

Virtual king of this island, and its only 


white resident, was Sergeant Restitute 
Castilla of the Spanish Colonial Guards. 
Weeks ago the lordly Sergeant began 
great preparations to entertain the Gov- 
ernor General of all Spanish Guinea. Is- 
land blacks were drilled in a wild, weird 
dance for His Excellency’s edification. 
Came at last the great day. 

Santa Isabel on the Island of Fernando 
Po is the Guinean Capital. Starting out 
with his secretary and a small suite, Gov- 
ernor General Don Gustavo de Sostoa. 
a popular veteran of the Spanish colonial 
service in Morocco, had been inspecting 
small islands for days. He came at last 
to Annobon, wrung the trusty Sergeant’s 
hand, sat down to a festive, tropical din- 
ner and prepared to endure the native 
dance. Shrill native pipes squealed, drums 
throbbed. Black men began to dance and 
no one noticed white Sergeant Castilla. 

Abruptly he drew his Spanish service 
pistol, shot the Governor General dead and 
ran off into the jungle. 

Under the circumstances effective pur- 
suit was impossible. The Governor Gen- 
eral’s secretary sternly ordered Annobon’s 
blacks to capture their white Sergeant but 
they failed to do so last week. In Madrid 
native Delegates of Guinea rushed wail- 
ing to Spanish officials. “Alas for our be- 
loved Don Gustavo!” they cried with 
every outward sign of grief. “He was the 
best Governor we ever had!” 

Stiffly the Spanish Colonial Office an- 
nounced: “There is considerable conjec- 
ture as to the motive. The Sergeant's rec- 
ord had been excellent.” 


ABYSSINIA 


Cause for Bombing 


Still common in the Empire of Abys- 
sinia is human slavery. Every now & then 
bold subjects of His Majesty Emperor 
Haile Selassie stage a slave raid into ad- 
joining territory. Last week they raided 
Britain’s Kenya Colony, carried off a fine 
herd of Kenya women & girls into slavery, 
left 150 Kenya men dead in their villages. 

News of this outrage reached London 
only a few days after the use of bombing 
planes had been denounced as “horrible” 
in the House of Commons by kind-hearied 
Leader Stanley Baldwin of the ruling Con- 
servative Party. On top of such a speech, 
His Majesty’s Government could scarcely 
threaten, in writing, to bomb Abyssinians 
into letting Kenya alone. Obviously, too, 
His Majesty’s Government cannot afford 
to police the whole Kenya frontier. What 
to do? Staring His Majesty’s Government 
in the face was the fact that over 1,000 
Kenyans have been killed this year by 
Abyssinian slave raiders 

Britain's problem was solved by order- 
ing the British Minister at Addis Ababa 
to tell Emperor Haile Selassie orally what 
may happen if His Majesty is unwilling 
or unable to stop slave raiding into Kenya. 
To prepare the British public for what 
may happen, loyal London papers called 
bombing “the only cheap and effective 
method of pursuing the marauders,” de- 
clared that against natives ‘‘one bomber 
is worth 35,000 troops.” 





MANCHUKUO 


“Like Panama” 


A Japanese image of the U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Japan, handsome Joseph Clark 
Grew, is Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s dele- 
gate to the League of Nations. Last week 
Delegate Matsuoka arrived in Geneva, 
having traveled half way round the world 
to present Japan’s explanation of ,Man- 
chukuo’s existence. 

He had several odd jobs to do on the 
way. Followed by a comet’s tail of at- 
tachés and Japanese reporters, he went 
from Tokyo first to Moscow, where he 
attempted to arrange for Russian recogni- 
tion of Manchukuo. Soviet officials re- 
mained coy but indefinite. Russia is 
genuinely anxious to sign treaties of non- 
aggression with her neighbors, but she 
can see no advantage in recognizing Man- 
chukuo without first receiving such a 
treaty from Japan. 

From Moscow, Delegate Matsuoka 
traveled to Paris where the Japanese 
Embassy gave a luncheon, attended by 
Premier Herriot who from soup to 
entremets talked resolutely about nothing 
but fishing. 

These preliminaries over last week, 
Delegate Matsuoka hurried on to Geneva 
and presented to the League a 40,000- 
word rebuttal to the Lytton report on 
Manchuria which she had made Man- 
chukuo. It was simple and blunt. Japan 
denies that in invading Manchuria she 
violated either the League Covenant, the 
Kellogg Pact, or the Nine Power Treaty 
guaranteeing Chinese sovereignty. Japan 
denies that Manchuria is an integral part 
of China. Japan denies that her army 
acted except in self defense. Once again 
Japan makes the excuse that she merely 
protected a revolt started by Manchurian 
nationalists. Japan will neither accept 
censure from the League nor act on the 
Lytton Commission’s suggestions which 
“appear also to be too refined and intri- 
cate, and not adaptable to the realities of 
the Far East.”* 

In the League Council chair while Mr. 
Matsuoka talked, sat President Eamon 
de Valera of the Irish Free State. Once 
or twice Lord Lytton reddened as the 
Japanese diplomat gave the Lytton Re- 
port the courteous lie direct. With head 
thrown back China’s Smart Dr. V. K. 
Wellington Koo stared at the ceiling until 
Mr. Matsuoka sat down and the council 
recessed. 

When the Council re-convened it waited 
20 minutes for China’s Dr. Koo, while 
Chinese underlings explained to news- 
hawks that “in the Orient” such tardiness 
is “a sign of grave dissatisfaction.” Unim- 
pressed, British Foreign Secretary Sir 
John Simon and French War Minister 
Paul-Boncour frankly dozed while Dr. Koo 
spoke for go minutes, threatening to re- 


*An advance summary of Japan’s rebuttal 
appeared the day before in the Tokyo Press. 
This summary recalled an embarrassing prec- 
edent: in setting up Manchukuo she did no 
more than Theodore Roosevelt did in sending 
Marines to help Panama’s revolution against 
Colombia. Well circulated in the world Press, 
the Panama parallel was tactfully removed from 
the official text. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


vive China’s boycott of Japanese goods, 
sarcastically observing, “If we believed 
everything the Japanese delegate told us 
we would be forced to believe that meek 
Japan is being devoured by ferocious 
China!” and hurling this challenge to the 
Council, “The time has now come for 
prompt and effective action by the 
League!” 


RUSSIA 
Trotsky, Lubinsky & Bronstein 


Not the least of the late Polar Explorer 
Fridtjof Nansen’s services to mankind was 
his creation, as League of Nations Com- 
missioner for Refugees after the War, of 
identification passports known as Nansen 
Certificates for unfortunates unable to get 
passports from any country. Recently a 
Nansen Certificate was issued in the name 
of Mr. & Mrs. Lubinsky, resident since 
1929 on the Island of Prinkipo, Turkey. 

Mr. Lubinsky’s real name is Lev 
Davidovitch Bronstein. He is far better 
known as Leon Trotsky, a name he is 
variously said to have borrowed from 
either a Kosher restaurant keeper in New 
York or his first jailer. Many times dur- 
ing his residence on Prinkipo the exiled 
Soviet leader has begged permission to 
travel. Nervous capitalist governments 
have always refused. Last week with his 
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TROTSKY 
He got back into Europe. 


Nansen Certificate in his pocket, the 
straggle-chinned little Russian wrapped 
himself in a thick overcoat, hurried with 
his wife and bodyguard to Istanbul where 
they boarded the steamer Praga bound for 
Marseilles. 

Objective of the Trotsky trip is Copen- 
hagen, where Mrs. Trotsky is to undergo 
medical treatment and Comrade Trotsky, 
still leader of anti-Stalin Communists, is 
to deliver a lecture at the University. 

On shipboard Mr. Lubinsky seemed 
pleased but nervous. For two hours be- 
fore the ship sailed from Turkey he hid in 
his cabin. Reporters reported that he 
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carried a pistol. When the Praga called 
at Athens pro-Trotsky Socialists who came 
to cheer, pro-Stalin Communists who came 
to boo, were both kept from the pier. Mrs. 
Lubinsky went ashore in Athens, not to 
inspect arrested Capitalist Samuel Insull 
but “to visit an antique shop’—pre- 
sumably a disguised hideout for Trotsky 
Communists. 

When the ship reached Naples, Mr. 
Lubinsky dodged all but one persistent 
photographer (who snapped a view of the 
back of his hat), hurried ashore for a 
quick motor ride to Sorrento and Pompeii. 
Whisked through Marseilles by the police, 
Comrade Trotsky motored to Lyon, an- 
nounced the subject of his Copenhagen 
lectures: “Just what is the Russian Revo- 
lution of October?” 

Reporters agreed that Comrade Trotsky 
is taking chances on his trip to Denmark. 
Germany still will not let him cross her 
frontiers. France and Italy cannot be ex- 
pected to exert themselves unduly should 
either White Russians or Stalin Com- 
munists take pot shots at the onetime Red 
War Lord. 


BOLIVIA-PARAGUAY 
Kundt to War 

Last week marked an anniversary. For 
exactly five months Bolivian and Para- 
guayan soldiers have been fighting and 
dying in the steaming swamps of the Gran 
Chaco without an official declaration of 
war. Trustworthy reports from the front 
have been rare, one fact apparent: Slowly 
Paraguayans have been pushing Bolivians 
back. 

Defeats brought political crisis to Bo- 
livia. Mobs paraded the streets of La Paz, 
shouting against the Government for not 
declaring war, for not pushing the cam- 
paign harder. Wrathful patriots locked 
Bolivia’s deputies out of the Congress 
building and hung a “To Let”’ sign on the 
door. The Government was forced to send 
to Berlin for the man Bolivia exiled in 
1930—General Hans Kundt, late of the 
Imperial German Army, for many years 
commander-in-chief of the Bolivian Army. 
In New York last week on his way to 
La Paz, General Kundt did not deny that 
he has been recalled to assume charge 
of the Bolivian army, parried questions 
by talking about a scheme to settle Ger- 
man, Austrian and Polish emigrants in the 
Upper Amazon. 

Meanwhile in La Paz something had to 
be done to take the citizens’ mind off the 
war last week. The Government put on 
an exciting celebration of the 4ooth an- 
niversary of the fall of the Inca Empire. 

In Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, of- 
ficials admitted that Bolivian resistance 
in the Gran Chaco has recently grown 
stiffer but claimed that Fort Saavedra, in 
the strategic sector of the Chaco, would 
fall within a fortnight. Paraguay’s Min- 
ister of War, Pastor Benitez, declared that 
half the officers and staff officers of Bolivia 
have been either killed, wounded or cap- 
tured in the past four months. Bolivia’s 
war department retorted that 2,000 Para- 
guayans had been killed in the first seven 
days of the attack on Fort Saavedra. 
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Academy Awards 


At the annual dinner of the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts & Sciences in Los 
Angeles last week, Lionel Barrymore, last 
year voted best actor, read the list of 
prize-winners for 1932: 

Best performance by an actor: Fredric 
March (Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde). 

Best performance by an actress: Helen 
Hayes (The Sin of Madelon Claudet),. 

Best directing: Frank Borzage (Bad 
Girl). 

Best original story: Frances Marion 
(The Champ). 

Best photography: Lee Garmes (Shang- 
hai Express). 

Best art direction: 
(Transatlantic). 

Best adaptation: Edwin Burke (Bad 
Girl). 

Best production: Grand Hotel. 

Fredric March would have been vastly 
surprised a dozen years ago had anyone 
predicted that he would ever receive one 
of the gold statuets which symbolize the 
Academy’s approval. At the University of 
Wisconsin he was football manager and a 
member of the track team. When he was 
graduated in 1920, he went to work in a 
Manhattan bank. David Belasco gave him 
a part in Debonair that autumn; he has 
been an actor ever since. His resemblance 
to John Barrymore helped him in Holly- 
wood; his first really important picture 
was The Royal Family of Broadway. In 
Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde he writhed and 
gibbered in a réle that John Barrymore 
created in a silent picture ten years before. 
His real name is Frederick Bickel. He had 
to-change; it rhymed with pickle. 

Helen Hayes played children’s parts for 
Vitagraph in 1910 but The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet, which came after she had been 
spoken of frequently as the ablest dra- 
matic actress on the U. S. stage, was her 
first noteworthy venture in the cinema. 
She had the réle of a French peasant girl 
who takes up with a thief and turns prosti- 
tute to support her son. Like Helen Hayes, 
Lynn Fontanne made her début in cinema 
last year and her performance in The 
Guardsman was one of three nominated 
for the Academy’s award. The third was 
aged Marie Dressler, who won last year 
and whose acting in Emma ranked second 
to Helen Hayes’s in the 850 Academy 
members’ vote this year. 

For Frank Borzage—who quit school at 
13 and worked in a silver mine to get 
money to go on the stage—it was his sec- 
ond Academy award. His first was in 
1928, for Seventh Heaven. It was the sec- 
ond time also for Frances Marion who, one 
of the most highly paid and consistently 
successful scenarists in Hollywood. was a 
star reporter in San Francisco before she 
started writing for the cinema at $15 a 
week, working up to an Academy prize in 
1930 for The Big House. Lee Garmes, 
noted for his “low lighting,” was a camera- 
man’s assistant at 13. He came to notice 
with The Grand Duchess and the Waiter, 
later shot Morocco and An American 
Tragedy. Gordon Wiles left Annapolis in 
1925 because of his health, studied art in 
Paris for two years, joined Fox in 1930 


Gordon Wiles 


and made the ocean liner in Transatlantic 
a model for modern interiors on shipboard. 
Edwin Burke, son of a wholesale grocer 
in Albany, took up writing for the stage 
against his father’s wishes, joined the Fox 
scenario staff in 1929, lately wrote dialog 
for Clara Bow’s forthcoming picture Call 
Her Savage. 

At this year’s dinner, attended by 1,500 
members of the industry, fewer celebrities 
than usual were present. Instead of intro- 
ducing the prizewinners directly Toast- 
master Barrymore paused before each 
name while a portion of the dialog from 
each prizewinning picture came through 
amplifiers. The dinner served also as an 
inaugural for the Academy’s new presi- 
dent, Cinemactor Conrad Nagel, to succeed 
Producer M. C. Levee 

The day after, a-recount of the votes for 
Fredric March showed that his perform- 
ance in Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde had beaten 
Wallace Beery’s in The Champ by only 
one vote. Academy rule says the margin 
must be two or more. The dilemma was 
solved by ordering another gold statuet for 
Wallace Beery. 


The New Pictures 


The Kid from Spain (United Artists- 
Samuel Goldwyn). If you like Eddie 
Cantor you will probably like this picture 








Cantor & DIABLO 


Chloroform is required. 


in which, surrounded by prettier girls than 
usual, he performs thoroughly typical 
Cantor antics. Tricked into acting as 
chauffeur for a crew of bandits, he has to 
escape across the border into Mexico 
while rolling his pop-eyes, giving exag- 
gerated guips. To delude a detective he is 
forced to pose as a torero. No one who 
knows Cantor technique needs to be told 
what he forgets to wear into the arena: 
his trousers. The funniest part of The 
Kid from Spain is the chase which comes 
when a bull, not the mild educated one 
that he expects, but a monstrous angry 
black one named Diablo, pursues Cantor 
about the ring and then into the aisles, 


loping lightly over a high fence. Cantor 
chloroforms the bull, climbs into a box 
seat for a duet with Lyda Roberti. She is 
a Senorita Rosalie whose friend Anita 
(Ruth Hall) admires Cantor’s friend 
Ricardo (Robert Young). 

The Kid from Spain is longer than it 
should have been. Its principal incentives 
to hilarity are its hero’s facial expres- 
sions of bewilderment, despair and false 
assurance. Sample joke: 

Detective: “I'll be there in a box on 
Sunday.” 

Cantor: ‘He'll be in a box on Sunday 
and I'll be in a box on Monday.” 

Sidney Franklin (Frumkin), famed 
Brooklyn bull-fighter, appears in one ex- 
citing scene, a real bull fight in which the 
death was omitted by request of the S. P. 
C. A. It is the ambition of Producer 
Samuel Goldwyn to make his cinema 
comedies resemble in opulence the musical 
shows of the late Florenz Ziegfeld. This 
picture cost about $1.400.000. A chorus 
which is probably the handsomest ever as- 
sembled for the cinema appears twice: in 
the dormitory of a girls’ school, then in a 
Mexican cabaret where Cantor hides 
under a table and puts on black face with 
the cork from a champagne bottle. 

ce tininihe 

The Conquerors (RKO) is a somewhat 
editorial epic urging cinemaddicts not to 
sell the U. S. short. It starts in the post- 
Civil War Depression, shows Richard Dix 
and Ann Harding, newly married and in 
financial straits, setting out for the West. 
Richard Dix is shot by the Slade Boys. 
He stops to recover in a Midwest village. 
settles down there to start a bank and a 
family. His small son is run over by the 
first train that goes through the town. 
His daughter grows up to look a great 
deal like Ann Harding, marries a teller in 
the bank. The teller shoots himself on 
the day that 1) his son is born, 2) the 
bank closes its doors because he, the 
teller, has certified $400,000 worth of 
dubious checks. The son grows up to 
look exactly like Richard Dix. He goes 
to War, becomes an ace, causes his grand- 
mother to die of joy when he returns. 
The picture ends in the panic of 1929, 
with old Richard Dix in shaggy makeup 
signing over $5,000,000 to young Richard 
Dix to keep the bank from going under. 

Commendable in purpose, workmanlike 
in execution, The Conquerors suffers 
mainly from delusions of grandeur. The 
first part of the picture is charming. Ann 
Harding manages to disguise with gayety 
that virulent nobility which often injures 
her characterizations. Guy Kibbee and 
Edna May Oliver contribute expert 
characterizations, she as the proprietress 
of a dilapidated hotel, he as her husband, 
an inebriate doctor who manages to be 
grandiloquent even when he chooses to 
sleep in a gutter. Later a certain galloping 
becomes evident in the tread of The Con- 
querors. It is held together mainly by the 
rhythm of coincidence and double ex- 
posures of Richard Dix. Typical shot: 
Guy Kibbee, drunk and oratorical, induc- 
ing the patrons of a saloon to deposit their 
money instead of squandering it for liquor. 


—- 6 


You Said a Mouthful (First National) 
is an infinitely less handsome picture than 
The Kid from Spain (see col. 2) but 
it follows the same pattern. Instead of 
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being forced by circumstance and his own 
idiocy to be a bull-fighter, its addled hero 
(Joe E. Brown) finds himself the favored 
entrant in a marathon swimming race. 
This is a predicament: he does not know 
how to swim. 

Joe E. Brown’s methods of provoking 
laughter are even more limited than Eddie 
Cantor’s. There is nothing funny about 
him except his mouth, which amuses many 
cinemaddicts because it is large. Acclaimed 
as Joe Holt, long-distance swimming 
champion, he does not use the mouth to 
reveal that he is really Joe Holt, shipping 
clerk who is so afraid of water that he has 
invented a: non-sinkable bathing suit which 
he does not dare to test. Instead, he ac- 
cepts his mistaken identity because he is 
infatuated by Alice Brandon (Ginger Rog- 
ers) whose father has offered a $25,000 
prize for a 21-mi. race in the Pacific 
Ocean. First Joe Holt’ malingers. It does 
him no good because the race is postponed. 
Then, fortified by one of his own non- 
sinkable suits, he learns to dog-paddle in 
a bathtub. All these preliminaries, accom- 
panied by frequent glimpses of Joe E. 
Brown’s back teeth, are mildly amusing, 
but the race itself is funnier. After fum+ 
bling about on the bottom for several 
minutes, Joe Holt catches a fishing rod 
which is attached to a huge and rapid fish. 
The fish enables him to keep up with his 
competitors. Good shot: Holt sinking 
when he learns that he is not wearing his 
unsinkable bathing suit but one that Alice 
Brandon has substituted for it. 


Tess of the Storm Country (Fox). 
Latest fashion in cinema’ is stories which 
if adapted for print, might turn out to be 
four-volume novels. Smilin’ Through, 
Faithless, The Conquerors belong to this 
category, of which the purpose is to give 
audiences an impression that they are 
getting their money’s worth by giving 
them a plethora of plot. Tess of the Storm 
Country is another. It starts out much 
like any other Janet Gaynor-Charles 
Farrell romance, with Miss Gaynor settling 
down with her father, a retired sea-dog, 
to live in a water-front cottage near a 
manor-house. It proceeds like four 
Gaynor-Farrell romances rolled into one. 
When Farrell as gay young Frederick 
Garfield Jr. makes his appearance from 
the manor-house, Sea Captain Howland 
and his daughter have been evicted from 
their cottage by Frederick Garfield Sr. 
Thus complicated, true love is compli- 
cated further when: Captain Howland 
(Dudley Digges) is accused of murder, the 
murdered man being the fiancé of a Gar- 
field daughter; the Garfield daughter has 
an illegitimate child and gives it to Tess 
to care for; Frederick Garfield Jr. sees 
the child and suspects Tess of misconduct. 
Arson, attempted rape, poaching, suicide, 
theft and cruelty-to-animals are other 
ingredients alien to most Farrell-Gaynor 
productions but present in this one. One 
thing about Gaynor-Farrell pictures does 
not change. That is the embrace ending. 
This time it occurs aboard a sailing vessel. 
Most objectionable moment in the over- 
stuffed hodge-podge is when Janet Gaynor 
takes Teola Garfield’s dying babe to be 
baptized in a ceremony that is inter- 
rupted by a squeal from Teola: “Give me 
my baby!” 
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Bird Songs & Skins 


All summer & autumn Albert R. Brand 
has been roving the hills of New Jersey 
and southern New York. Before dawn he 
would drive his truck up beside a pre- 
selected tree or fence, bear to it a small, 
cable-attached object, then retreat to wait, 
watch, listen. Once he put his “trap” on 
the limb where a song sparrow came each 
dawn to serenade his nesting mate; once 
near a beer barrel which a whippoorwill 
had chosert for its nightly concert stage. 

Last week Ornithologist Brand returned 
in triumph to his post’ at Manhattan’s 
American Museum of Natural History, 
bearing the first comprehensive sound film 
ever made of the songs and calls of wild 
U. S. birds. With 90 common species thus 


Robert Cushman Murphy 
LIONEL WALTER BARON ROTHSCHILD 


His great auk crossed the sea. 


preserved, he hopes eventually to record 
the song of every U. S. bird. 

Ambitious Albert Brand would need 
several lifetimes were he to pursue with 
his microphone the twitterings of all the 
birds whose skins, stuffed but unmounted, 
have been coming to rest in the Museum 
during his absences this year. A nature- 
loving youngster named Lionel Walter 
Rothschild began collecting them in Eng- 
land half a century ago. Coming of age 
in 1889, he founded a zoological museum 
on his ancestral estate at Tring, Hertford- 
shire. No bait for birds, the Rothschild 
gold was lure enough to set men snaring 
them in the trees, brush, jungles, marshes 
of all the earth. Bit by bit the hauls of 
famed ornithologists and obscure ama- 
teurs found their way to Tring, gave it 
what many experts regard as the best all- 
round collection in the world.* Mammals, 
reptiles, insects have come too. From 
Tring issues sporadically the learned Novi- 
tates Zoologicae, and occasionally a story 
for the Press about fleas, of which it has 
the world’s premier collection. 

*Another famed private collection: that of 
Ornithologist John Eliot Thayer in Lancaster, 


Mass. Last year he presented 30,000 North 
American bird skins, nests & eggs to Harvard. 


The fortune of Zoologist Rothschild has 
not escaped Depression. Last year the 
second Baron Rothschild, now grown to 
look like a huge-paunched, twinkle-eyed 
St. Nick with a Ph.D., wrote the American 
Museum a reluctant letter offering to sell 
most of his birds. They had cost him 
around $1,000,000, but when a rich Mu- 
seum patron offered half that much the 
deal was closed. Curator Robert Cushman 
Murphy hastened to Tring last February, 
helped classify, catalog, pack the nearly 
280,000 specimens. 

Last week the Museum’s President 
Henry Fairfield Osborn announced that 
Sculptress Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney 
and her, three children had presented the 
Tring collection as a memorial to their 
husband & father, the late Harry Payne 
Whitney.* It will be housed in the new 
Whitney Wing (now nearing completion), 
for which Sportsman Whitney left $750,- 
ooo and’ New York City added an equal 
amount. Many of the birds will eventu- 
ally be mounted for public display, but 
most will be available and of interest only 
to scientists. 

Lord Rothschild specialized in rare and 
disappearing species, got among others a 
great auk, two Labrador ducks, a series 
of passenger pigeons and Guadalupe car- 
acaras. Other groups: birds of paradise, 
Hawaiian honey-creepers, Old World sun- 
birds, 6,000 American humming. birds. 
Added to its present strength in’ birds of 
the Americas and the Pacific (many of 
them gathered by Whitney-sponsored ex- 
peditions), the gift definitely places the 
American’s collection abreast of the Brit- 
ish Museum’s. With nice tact, the Donors 
Whitney have provided _ fellowships 
whereby, for a time, European scholars 
may come to study their lost treasure. 

; ——@ 
“Don’t You Bite, Bing” 

One day last week in their yard in Los 
Angeles, John Henderson, 11, and his 
brother Leo, 9, were playing with their 
shepherd dog Bing. They noticed that he 
was foaming and frothing at the mouth, 
just as they did when they brushed their 
teeth. John and Leo got a toothbrush, 
tried to clean the foam away. When Bing 
growled at them, John said: “Stop it, Bing. 
Remember, you must never bite, no mat- 
ter what we do to you.” The foam kept 
coming in Bing’s mouth so the boys got 
a Hose. . << 

As soon as some one discovered what 
the children were doing, Bing was taken 
away from them, quickly destroyed. He 
had a well-developed case of rabies. Be- 
wildered police surgeons could credit only 
the dog’s devotion for the boys’ escape. 


@ 


Herring Hurler 


Visitors at the sea lion pool in London's 
Zoo may now drop a sixpence in a slot 
to obtain the following result: a newly- 


devised tower, equipped with traveling 
chain and trigger, sounds a klaxon, hurls 
out a fat herring to make the sea lions 


snort and scramble. 


*Also announced was a gift of 1,500 wild 
ducks from Lord William Percy. 
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The True Story of a Great Ideal 
That Has Not Been Shattered 


It has been a year and a half now, since the 
last of these True Story pages appeared. At that 
time we laid down for you what seemed to be 
a summation of the great American social and 
economic evolution which has now gone into the 
records of history. 

So far as America is concerned, that story has 
been told. Those changes have taken place. All 
the factories in the land and all the machinery 
inside of them are now entirely constructed for 


mass production. And the only mass consump- _ 


tion that is big enough to swallow even any 
reasonable part of the meal is America’s great 
overpowering group of wage-earning men 
and women. 


This not only applies to products of every kind, 
it applies to service of every kind from light bulb 
to telephone. Yes, even you great power plants 
have strung every line you have to take care of 
a mass consumption of kilowatts. And only as 
the lights keep shining in your millions of wage- 
earners’ homes can you even hope for profit in 
your field. If ever those lights go out, you can 
all shut down. 


And what is true of power is just as true of 
automobiles or lipsticks or of any other product 
that America makes. 


* * * * * 


No; the purpose that has brought these pages 
back to you is far other than a sing-song repeti- 
tion of a twice-told tale. Nor is it especially in 
our interests that they are reappearing once 
more, except as all of our interests are now 


pretty closely akin. 


You men at the heads of industries have been 
doing things that are rather new to the world. 
Certainly, they have been absolutely new to the 
wage-earning world. You have left your own 
businesses and swung into the problem of 
national economic affairs with the zeal of cru- 
saders. Many of you have knocked off ten years 
from your life with the strain of the effort you 
have made. Most of you could very well have 
retired and gone your way with all the money 
you could possibly need to last out your life 
expectancy. 

These things have been done with too high a 
zeal and at too great a cost ever to be debited to 
sordid motives in the columns of history. But 
what you might like to know is how they are 
credited to you now. And that we can tell you. 


Here at True Story Magazine we have tens 
upon tens of thousands of letters and manu- 
scripts from the wage-earners of America that 
are telling that story as it could not be told in 


any other way. These are the records of that 
part of America which is still employed. And 
well employed. 


* * * * * 


Of course, it is hard for the surface thinker to 
conceive of the great mass of America as being 
still employed. But it is not hard for the real 
thinker to picture what would happen if that 
great mass were not employed. If ever the tre- 
mendous amount of actual physical work that 
is necessary to carry this nation along from day 
to day were actually stopped, America couldn’t 
last for even a week. 


Most homes still g0 about the regular business 
of their day—first to their butcher’s and their 
grocer’s for their food supplies, then down to 
the stores for the numerous other things they 
need; then home again to snap on the lights 
and prepare for the evening—without ever a 
thought of the enormous amount of actual 
physical work that had to be done before they 
could even think of putting a beefsteak on the 
pan or sticking a can opener into a single can or 
even taking the wrapper off of any of the pack- 
ages that have been delivered to the door. 


And it’s wage-earning America that did it 
all. Wage-earning America, still employed, and 
pretty well employed—or there wouldn’t be any 
packages coming home. 


We have a sharper picture of this, perhaps, 
than you have, because we deal so closely with 
wage-earning America—still employed, and 
well employed. 


True Story Magazine has practically no unem- 
ployed circulation. Our readers buy True Story 
from month to month on the newsstands. It is 
virtually all sold that way. We have practically 
no subscription circulation. And we know that 
when wage-earners are out of a job or when 
things are tight and pressure comes on the 
purse, they do not buy our magazine. 


So your greatest interest lies in knowing what 
these great masses of wage-earning America who 
are still well employed think of you who have 
been giving your very lives to the business of 
keeping them employed. How willing are they 
to co-operate in your effort? And now that 


America has apparently turned the corner it has 


been looking for so long, how fast can they go 
in that co-operation? 


In the pages to follow these are some of the 
things we shall tell you with a considerable 
degree of accuracy, and these are the things 
that are very important to know. 








7c PARKER 
GAMES 


AND PUZZLES 


The game hit of the season! Laugh 
when the judge fines your opponents 
for speeding! Then try to “burn up the 
road” yourself and see what happens! 
A riot of fast fun and merry excitement until 
the last play! For adults and young people— 
2, 3, or 4 players and any number of back-seat 
drivers. Price $1.25 — Red Edition, $1.50. 
AT DEALERS’ or by mail 


GRAND CAMELOy 





THE NEW 4-HANDED 
PARTNERSHIP GAME 


Here we have what you Camelot players have 
been asking for—a Four-handed Game of 
Camelot! An exciting, fun-making partnership 
game—great for parties! Price, $2 and $5. 
REGULAR CAMELOT: Editions from $1 up—Espe- 
cially recommended Castle Set, with Ivoroid Pieces, 
$5, and Popular Edition, $1.50. 
AT DEALERS’ or by mail from Salem 


Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Ping-Pong, 
Pollyanna, Rumba, Quoitennis, Derby-Day, 
Touring, Pegity and Military-Pegity, 
Rook, PIT. Zig-Zag, Inverto, etc. 


‘*The Standard of Excellence in Games’”’ 


barker Brothers’ 
PAS TIME 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


Parker Brothers’ Pastime 
Picture Puzzles are the 
original and most finely made 





Jig-Saw puzzles in the world. 
Beautiful, richly colored sub- 
jects. A wonderful amuse- 
ment and mind rest. 
Fxquisitely cut, finely fin- 
ished, they are a delight to 
handle. Price, $1 to $20. 
Write for Illustrated 
Circular Today. 
DE-LUXE PASTIMF PUZZLES 
Extra quality pictures; super-excellent cutting by the most 


skillful operators—-the Aristocrat of all Jig-Saw 
puzzles. Price $2 and up. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 
names made this news: 


William de Lancey Kountze, 55, 
Manhattan socialite, board chairman of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co. (paints, var- 
nishes), went pheasant hunting with a 
party of friends near ile Mellon-owned 
Rolling Rock Country Club at Ligonier, 
Pa. Some birds flushed, the whole party 
fired. Hunter Kountze, 30 yards in front, 
received a full charge of no. 6 shot in his 
stomach, was rushed to a hospital. 


Tardy commuting students of the 
Cheney, Wash. Normal School brought 
this scribbled excuse: 

“Dear Teacher, please excuse Myrtle 
Baker and her friends for being late to 
school. Train late on account of being 


held for me. 
“Sir Harry Lauder” 


While bathing, Pope Pius XI smelled 
gas, rang for his chamberlain, had the win- 
dows opened, himself escorted to another 
room. An electric water heater was or- 
dered for the papal bathing chamber. 


Lion Feuchtwanger, German novelist 
(Jew Siss, Success), got publicity by dis- 
playing the U. S. slang he had picked up 
en route to the U. S. from novelist Joseph 
Hergesheimer. Said he: “The trip was 
okay. It was swell and it was not lousy.” 


Irked by taunts that the lionesses of 
his Missouri safari (Tower, Oct. 17 & 
31) were “young and kittenish,”’ Denver 
M. Wright, St. Louis manufacturer, an- 
nounced he would try it over. Declared 
he: “If I do it again I'll get a couple of 
old, vicious ones. I’m the sort of a fellow 
that likes to do a thing, once he sets his 
mind to it.” Next day he was reported 
off on a “quail hunt,” taking with him two 
lion cubs younger than the first pair. 

In Moscow the director of Soviet 
theatres announced that Zany Arthur 
(Harpo) Marx, maddest of the four 
brother zanies, would be invited to panto- 
mime in Russia next spring. 


Star passenger of the Grace Line’s new 
Santa Rosa, maiden-cruising this week 
from New York to Seattle, is Mrs. Louise 
Vallejo D’Emparan, 91, only living 
daughter of General Mariano Guadalupe 
Vallejo, prominent in California’s Mexi- 
can regime (ended 1846) and founder of 
Santa Rosa, Calif.. whence the ship’s 
name. 

Strong, silent, homely Film Actor Gary 
Cooper asked the New York Supreme 
Court for an injunction restraining Shef- 
field Farms Co. (dairy products) from 
further circulation of an advertisement 
bearing his name and picture. He claimed 
damage to his reputation because he was 
represented as drinking milk “to build up 
his health and strength.” 


— 


Major General James Dinkins, Chief 
of Cavalry of the United Confederate 
Veterans, has so enjoyed reading “The 
Spillway,” a colyum in the New Orleans 
Item, that with a fine flourish he commis- 
sioned its conductor, William G. Wiegand 











“colonel and assistant inspector general 
on my staff.” 
| ee 

In Manhattan Helen Keller received 
the Pictorial Review Achievement Award 
of $5,000, promptly turned it over to the 
American Foundation for the Blind as a 
trust fund to be distributed at her direc- 
tion. Pleaded she: “[I ask] people to be 
friends to those who dwell in the silent 
dark, to do something to break the monot- 
ony of days that are exactly alike in every 





International 


HELEN KELLER 
“A flower, a chat, a little walk... !” 


detail. A Braille letter, a flower, a chat, a 
little walk—what unimaginable joy these 
little things bring to those utterly cut off 
from human intercourse!” 


In Guild Hall police court, London be- 
gan the trial of Novelist Compton Mac- 
kenzie, charged with violation of the 
dread Official Secrets Act. In his Greek 
Memories, withdrawn a few hours after 
its recent publication, he had revealed 
official telegrams which came to him as 
Wartime director of Britain’s Agean In- 
telligence Service. After 90 minutes of 
preliminary evidence, the hearing was ad- 
journed until Nov. 24, then to be resumed 
In private. 

In London Patricia Wallace, daughter 
of the late Thriller-Writer Edgar Wallace. 
was ordered to pay a £54 dressmaker’s bill 
at the rate of £2 a month, or spend ten 
days in jail. 

James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, ac- 
companied by Betty Compton and _ her 
mother, landed in France, said he had been 
offered $50,000 to write his autobiography 
for a U. S. magazine, motored to the Nice 
home of Writer Frank Scully, possible col- 
laborator. 


Snapped Banker Charles Gates 
Dawes, 67, to Chicago newshawks: “My 
retirement is permanent. I am out of 
politics for good.” 
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Fortress of Health 





in (New York City 


N peace-time as well as in war-time 
a hospital is a fortress of health. 


. | Our fine, modern hospitals are the 
richest storehouses in the world of 


medical knowledge and skill. They 
are health centers which guard the people of 


their communities. 


While your hospital is nursing the sick and 
the injured, its laboratories are finding new 
ways to protect your health. As a result of 
medical research in hospitals, many diseases 


are disappearing. 
Modern surgery, aided by skilful nursing in 


hospitals, restores to health tens of thousands 
each year. 


In the past, people generally have thought 


of hospitals merely as the best places to 
which they could go in case of accident or 
when an operation was unavoidable. Today 


people are rapidly beginning to realize that 
the hospital is the best place in which to be 


in event of any serious illness. 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT > 
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No home, no matter how comfortable, is so 
well equipped to furnish the many forms of 
service—any one of which may be needed 


instantly and imperatively—as a properly 
conducted hospital. 


People unfamiliar with the wide scope of 


hospital work think only of the patients in 
hospital beds. One great hospital in New York 
City treats in its clinics an average of 1400 
visiting patients each day. The hospital of the 
future will play an even greater part in caring 


for the health of the people. It will be a medi- 
cal center which radiates health protection. 
National, State and County hospitals are 
supported by taxation. A few private hos- 
pitals and sanatoria are on a self-supporting 
basis. But the great majority of private 
hospitals are dependent upon endowments 


and sustaining contributions for bare neces- 
sities — proper equipment and needed 


surgical, medical and nursing staffs. 


Appreciate Your Local Hospital. 


ONE MADISON AVE., 





METROPOLITAN — INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEw YORK, N. Y. 


© 1932 m4. 1. co. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


Dear Jane (by Eleanor Holmes Hink- 
ley; Civic Repertory Theatre, producer). 
“Acting,” wrote Novelist Jane Austen, 
“seldom satisfied me.” It is inconceivable 
that either the acting or the playwriting 
of Dear Jane, a dramatic biography of 
clever Novelist Austen, would have satis- 
fied her. Seldom if ever has the capable 
Civic Repertory company dulled its fine 
tools on material so obdurate. 

Dear Jane opens with a prolog in Lon- 
don’s Cheshire Cheese tavern. Time: the 
night of Dec. 16, 1775. There sits grum- 
bling Dr. Johnson, eating dirtily with 
James Boswell, Joshua Reynolds and 
David Garrick. The talk is not of the 
Yankee rebellion but of women—how 
silly, superficial], lacking in humor and the 
ability for “true creation” the, are. Just 
to show up the testy lexicographer, Play- 
wright Hinkley implies, Divine Providence 
was at that moment bringing Jane Austen 
into the world. She appears in person on 
the stage at the age of 23. No one in the 
audience would realize it, but according 
to her historians she had already written 
Pride & Prejudice, Sense & Sensibility, 
was busy with Northanger Abbey. As im- 
personated by Actress Josephine Hutchin- 
son, Jane was the flirtatious, giggling belle 
of Bath, busy. discarding suitors right & 
left. 


The Perfect Marriage (by Arthur 
Goodrich; William Caryl, producer). At 
a cottage in Auvergne, Bernard Catalan, 
an aged French playwright, and his wife 
are about to celebrate their golden wed- 
ding anniversary. So notably harmonious 
has this marriage been that the President of 
the Republic and the Academy send felici- 
tations. The old folks coo and hold hands. 
Whereupon appears Louise Morel (Fay 
Bainter), the playwright’s secretary in his 
earlier days. Off go the wigs and grease- 
painted wrinkles as Mlle Morel begins to 
tell her story of how Mme Catalan once 
had a weak moment with an actor and M. 
Morel once betrayed his wife with his 
amanuensis. But when the fade-back has 
concluded and the young people have be- 
come old people again, the Catalans agree 
to apply the statute of limitations to their 
respective follies, continue to dodder their 
happy way along to the grave. 

Manhattan critics, as they shuffle up the 
aisle after a performance, have a terse way 
of signifying to each other their individual 
opinions of a play. An upward gesture of 
the head and a horizontal movement of the 
hand mean “It’s in.” If the hand swoops 
downward and the head wryly wobbles 
from side to side, “It’s terrible.” Follow- 
ing the curtain of The Perfect Marriage, 
hands swooped. 








Singapore (by Robert Keith; John 
Henry Mears, producer) differs from all 
other mammy-palaver plays in that it in- 
cludes in its cast a real live cobra. 

—® 

Autumn Crocus (by C. L. Anthony; 
Lee Shubert, producer). Fanny saved up 
her money to take a little trip through 
the Tyrol in the autumn. She had never 











seen the mountains, but she felt sure she 
would love them. There was a photograph 
of them on the wall of the kindergarten 
in which she taught at Manchester. The 
moment he saw her the strapping young 
innkeeper of the Gasthaus Rote Hirsch, 
above Innsbruck, knew that he and Fanny 
would get along together. For the police 
register she confessed to being 29. The 
amiable innkeeper was amazed. The rea- 
son she looked so childlike, he decided, 
was because she was always with “de 
liddle vuns.”” The reason he spoke English 
so well was because he once was a waiter 
in London. He was not a good waiter. 
His face “it vas not vooden enough.” 

He took Fanny to see the relics in the 





Pollard Crowther 
FRANCIS LEDERER 
Is he divine? 


little church. Finally he met her in the 
high meadow just as the sunrise was danc- 
ing in yellow on the tall white peaks. That 
was when they fell in love. Then he con- 
fessed he was married. She confessed she 
was 35. So Fanny goes back to Man- 
chester. The innkeeper does not see her 
off on the bus, but he sends his little 
daughter with a basket of autumn crocuses. 

Demure Actress Patricia Collinge shyly 
impersonates the kindergarten teacher. 
From the highly successful London pro- 
duction comes curly-headed Francis Le- 
derer to act the innkeeper. He is a Czech. 
The friendly sound of South German Eng- 
lish slips pleasantly from his lips. As she 
left the premiére, Cinemactress Constance 
Bennett was heard to remark: “Is he di- 
vine, is he divine or is he divine?” 

Chrysalis (by Rose Albred Porter; 
Martin Beck, producer). When this play 
was first seen in the vernal surroundings 
of a stock company last summer it was 
widely regarded as an incipient Broadway 
success. In spite of the presence of Os- 
good Perkins, June Walker and chirrupy 
Margaret Sullavan in the cast, and direc- 
tion by the Theatre Guild’s Theresa Hel- 
burn, that judgment may now be set down 
as premature. 








Based on the premise that “Hit’s the 
rich what gets the pleasure, hit’s the poor 
what gets the blime,” Chrysalis moves 
rapidly through 16 cinematographic scenes 
of the high and low life of Manhattan, 
Lyda Cose and Don Ellis, a pair of rich 
and vicious flibbertigibbets, meet Eve 
Haron and Honey Rogers, a miniature 
crime wave, in a sordid resort. Lyda and 
Don are carrying on a puny little affair, 
are attracted to Eve and Honey because, 
although they may not be good citizens, 
they appear to love each other very dearly 
—so dearly, in fact, that when the law 
closes upon them, Honey kills a prison 
guard to get to Eve. Eve breaks out of a 
detention home to get to Honey. Lyda be- 
comes embroiled in the escape, hears the 
police coming, watches Eve and Honey 
impale themselves on an iron fence five 
floors below, remains to face the news- 
photographers and notoriety, but is spared 
legal difficulties through her wealth. 





MEDICINE 


Parsley & Ginger 

Hands & feet as clumsy as a seal’s flip- 
pers are the penalty which several thov- 
sand Dutch, Jugoslavian and German 
girls are paying for not wanting or daring 
to have babies. Theirs is precisely the 
punishment that was inflicted upon several 
thousand U. S. citizens who, craving drink, 
drank Jamaica ginger extract (Time, 
March 24, 1930 et seg.). The European 
girls took apiol, an oily fluid obtained 
from parsley flowers, as an abortifacient. 
Both the European apiol and the U. S$ 
ginger extract had been adulterated by 
viciously shrewd manufacturers with a tri- 
cresyl phosphate, newly discovered or- 
ganic chemical which destroys nerves in 
the spinal cord (Time, July 28, 1930). 
First nerves to go are usually those con- 
trolling the muscles of the feet, next those 
leading to the hands. 

No one has been known to die from the 
poisoning, but no one has been known 
to recover from the paralysis, said Dr. 
Maurice Isador Smith last week. Dr. 
Smith, 45, is the National Institute of 
Health investigator who two years ago 
traced the widespread “ginger jake” 
paralysis to tri-ortho-cresyl-phosphate 
adulteration. (Manufacturers and vendors 
have been jailed.) His information about 
Europe’s poisoned apiol was the first reve- 
lation to U. S. womanhood of danger in 
that direction. 

Dr. Smith was one of four U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service scientists whom Sur- 
geon General Hugh Smith Cumming 
brought to Manhattan last week to lecture 
before the New York Electrical Society's 
science forum. The others: flea-bitten Dr. 
Rolla Eugene Dyer, discoverer of the 
cause of typhus fever in the U. S. (Tre, 
Nov. 7); tick-bitten Dr. Roscoe Roy 
(“Spenny”) Spencer, who invented a new 
kind of vaccine (macerated insects which 
carry the virus of disease) and tried it 
out first on himself; Dr. Carl Voegtlin. 
pharmacologist, who has accumulated so 
many facts about the chemistry of cell 
growth that last week he dared to hint 
that just around the biological corner lie 
chemical cures for cancers. 
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]. How permanent is it? 


G. P. A. radiator glycerine will not evaporate— not even on the warmest days. 


It’s as permanent a part of your automobile as the rear axle. 
al! winter. 





NSWER ME THESE THREE 
ws ABOUT YOUR ANTI 


year after year. 


2. Will it leak? 


G.P. A. has been improved in the past few years to such an extent that 
chemists now report to us “there is sufficient evidence to say that the new 
G. P. A. leaks less than water.” 


3. How much money? 


In spite of its many improvements, the price of G: P. A. Radiator Glycerine 


is considerably lower this year. 





477: SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 





One filling lasts 


Some motorists have even been known to use the same glycerine 


And since one filling lasts all winter, your 


first cost is your only cost. That is why thousands of motorists find it the 
most economical anti-freeze. 


5A . t. 


N a 


Gives complete anti-freeze 
protection to 30° below zero. 


Will not evaporate—not even 
on the warmest days. One fill- 
ing lasts all winter. 


. Leaks less than water. 


. Protects all metals of the cool- 


ing system against corrosion 
and the rust caused by tap 
water. This protection continues 
after G. P. A. is drained out. 


COM N O&O uw 


- Retards disintegration of rub- 


ber hose. 


. Positively will not clog or gum 


radiator. 


. Mixes quickly and permanently 


with water. 
Never overheats motor. 


- Does not injure Duco. 
- No unpleasant or dangerous 


fumes. 


. Safe—non-poisonous, non-in- 


flammable. 


12, 
13. 
14, 


Permits better operating tem- 
peratures. 


Uniform in quality. Made to 


G. P. A. standards. 
Lower in price. More economi- 
cal than ever. 


FILL EARLY: Since G.P.A. 
will not evaporate you can 
safely put it in early. Thus 
you avoid the last minute rush 
and all danger of early-season 
freeze-ups. 





THE 


GLyceRINE PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 
17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Goodyear Conveyor Belt- 



























equipped loading booms 





Goodyear Conveyor Belt-equipped main 
refuse conveyor 
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HE opportunity came to The Philadelphia would do. So logically and almost naturally they l@his ma 
and Reading Coal and Iron Company to make their projected conveyor belt plans for St. Nicholfelts has 
another great advance in the economical and before the G.T.M.—Goodvear Technical Man. presents 








careful handling of anthracite. In building the big new : sion for 
St. Nicholas Breaker, near Shenandoah, Pa., far-visioned There were — eect pase: - ge n't know 
engineers were encouraged to introduce new methods and the job itself was mammoth. Anthracite— 10" un? Well 
and processes that would reach into the future with tons of it every day —was to be borne in ev showcite 
the same long usefulness that had characterized the stage of preparation, literally up mountain heigh ened 
Company’s introduction of the mechanical breaker often at sharp angles; mine refuse (stone, slate a ‘th : 
process over the old hand methods some 40 years ago. bone) to be carried up and over to the dump; the clea Lit 


sparkling product to be loaded onto trains. The pl 
called for 272,500 Ibs. of belting, some of it as wi 


as 5 feet, and much of it 10-ply thick, each blo 


They knew Goodyear, knew from their own 
experience from the Goodyear equipment at the Locust 


spected ¢ 


wered to 
Summit Breaker— itself the world’s largest and the first to insure 


* ‘ ° ° ° > ini its , articul: Over sz ulley-covt 
step in the Company’s modernization program, of which requiring its own particular top-cover and pulle 


: ‘ = tling el 
St. Nicholas is the latest example—and from the record dimensions, one single block reaching out 2.058 i 4 
of Goodyear Belts in the vast 5-mile conveyor belt in- —and all of it, along with the hose for the break | 
stallations in the bituminous field, what Goodyear Belts too — was specified 100% Goodyear! great 
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NEW ST. NICHOLAS BREAKER near Shenandoah, Pa., of 
The PHILADELPHIA and READING COAL and IRON COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capacity — 15,000 ‘Tons per Day 
Stephens-Adamson Conveying System Employing 19,886 feet of Conveyor Belting 

All Conveyor Belting and Hose is 


G.T.M.- Specified GOODYEAR CONVEYOR BELTS and HOSE 


‘4 Miles more 


DAR BELTS in ONE PLANT 


lly they 
St. Nich 



















ismammoth installation of Goodyear concerned a right to be proud of his part in it, and 


Its has much more than size to recommend it. It Goodyear is proud of its contribution in belt engi- 


-_ resents the latest, most thoughtful scientific pro- neering and its conveyor belt products at St. Nicholas. 
ae ‘on for the proper handling of anthracite. You A huge installation, yet the opportunity to supply it is 
a iit know they took pains to handle coal gently, did m0 sable eaneety to Chommnente of installations, big and 
ite hy? ih they do— at least with “famous Reading” little, where Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods have 
ne in evd ? “ proved themselves over and over again to be the 


ts fl thracite. From preliminary cleaner to breaker, 7 , . 
tain heig lowest-ope raling-cost equipment for industry. 


thioned on Goodyear rubber, thoroughly cleaned 


1e, slate a 
wi pw the great sand flotation cones, sorted, sized, Yours may be a big problem or a small one, 

. 
rened and washed — and then sampled, but if you figure on profitable operation, you 


s. The pla 
sue pected and approved, the coal is gently and your organization may find it well worth 

oo , BELTS P : . 
Nered to the waiting cars. All this care while to call in the G. T. M. and see where 









each blog 2 
pulley. (0 insure the buyer, dealer and consumer MOLDED Goodyear can serve you best. Write or wire 
1 2.038 f ing clean, dirt-free, right size, full- GOODS Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, Cali- 

wure of this carboniferous “sunshine. fornia, or your nearest Goodyear Mechanie: 
he bal HOSE a, Or } ,oodyear Mechanical 

5 : Rubber Goods Distributor. 
sreat achievement gives everyone Se 
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IN RUBBER 


For all an expert could tell, 


your table sugar might have _: 
come out of a palm treey’ ; 


» atten : Bist? We: 2B 
A “model” sugar beet and modern beet sugar factory 


|)” GOLD comes from various ores. The 
q sparkling, white sugar in your sugar bowl 
certainly came either from sugar cane or 
““— sugar beets; but sugar exactly like it—in 
taste, color,chemical analysis—can be extracted from 
palm trees, maple trees, sorghums, watermelons, 
many other fruits and plants. 


“By no chemical test can the pure crystallized 
sugar from these different sources be distinguished,” 
says Department of Agriculture Bulletin 535. That 
pure beet and cane sugars are identical has been 
testified time after time by government chemists, 
agricultural colleges, cooking teachers, dietitians, 
physicians and carload users of sugar, including 
canners, bakers, confectioners and makers of jelly, 
preserves and beverages. 


Chemists identify many substances as sugars (lac- 
tose, glucose, etc.,) but the one that is universally 
known as sugar is pure sucrose. Plants make sucrose 
by combining hydrogen,oxygenand carbon.Sugar re- 
fining consistsof extracting thisdefinite combination 


UNITED STATES (7 


One of a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of “ The Essential Industry that Knows no Waste.” 


of elements, free of impurities, from the plant juice. 
When sugar is refined to the trade standard of “hun- 
dred degree” purity, there is no way of tracing beetor 
cane origin. It does not differ from any other equally 
pure sugar in taste, sweetness, cooking qualities. 
Due tothe remarkable properties of the sugar beet, 
the beet sugar industry is an amazing example of 
agricultural efficiency. The foliage is excellent food 
for livestock. Beet pulp and beet molasses fatten mil- 
lions of sheep and cattle annually at low feeding 
costs. Fertilizer is returned to the soil. Correct beet 
culture greatly improves yields of other rotated crops. 
Sugar beets provide more employment per acre 
than any other crop, because of intensive cultivation, 
factory operation and the industry’s demands for 
vast amounts of coal, lime, cotton, freight transport, 
etc. A hundred thousand American farmers grow this 
contract-guaranteed cash crop, safeguarding the na 
tion against interruption of overseas sugar supplies. 
Sugar beets do not compete with any other A merican 
crop. The beet farmer helps other farmers. Another 
million acres of beets would mean a million acres 
less of crops now grown too abundantly for profit. 


rt BEET SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER, COLO. 
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AERONAUTICS 
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On Kill Devil Hill 


On a gusty December day in 1903, on 
the slope of a sand dune on a North Caro- 
lina coastal reef, Orville Wright started 
the tiny engine of a flimsy biplane, 
crawled aboard the lower wing and lay 
prone at the crude controls. The machine 
began to move. Brother Wilbur ran along- 
side steadying the wing. The ship left 
the ground, jerkily trod the wind for 
twelve marvelous seconds, nosed into the 
sand. A powered airplane had flown. 

Last week aging, taciturn Orville 
Wright, 61, stood beneath a gale-pelted 
canvas shelter at the same sand dune, 
Kill Devil Hill, near Kitty Hawk, to wit- 
ness the unveiling of a monument to that 
historic flight. (His brother Wilbur died 
20 years ago.) The actual scene of the 
fight lay a quarter-mile to the north. Sea 
winds had budged Kill Devil Hill some 
jo ft. a year before Army engineers an- 
chored it with hardy grasses and shrubs. 

The monument atop the hill, designed 
by Manhattan Architects Rodgers & Poor, 
is a 66-ft granite pylon set upon a star- 
shaped foundation. In cross-section it is 
triangular, the apex pointing north to 
where the hill formerly stood. From the 
apex to the south face is carved a rugged 
suggestion of swept-back wings. A re- 
volving beacon surmounts the shaft. For 
the present at least, the beacon will be 
more of a landmark to mariners than to 
airmen. The nearest airport is army’s 
Langley Field, 80 mi. north. The nearest 
airway passes some 200 mi. to the west. 

On the south wall of the pylon the 
names Wilbur Wright and Orville Wright 
are carved in high letters. Within the 
base is a memorial room on a wall of 
which is the inscription: 

The long toil of the brave 

Is not quenched 

In darkness nor hath counting 
The cost fretted away 

The seal of their hopes. 

O’er the fruitful earth 

And athwart the sea hath passed 
The light of noble deeds 
Unquenchable forever.* 

Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley 
accepted the $275,000 monument for the 
Government. Brigadier General Louis 
Hermann Bash read a letter from Presi- 
dent Hoover, presented the rain-splotched 
paper to Mr. Wright. Said Mr. Wright: 
‘Thank you.” It was his only speech of 
the day, 


Cord v. Cohai (cont’d) 

Every airmail contractor in the U. S. 
shuddered last week as the fight for con- 
tol of Aviation Corp. became more & 
more rowdy (Trme, Nov. 21). Whether 
the operators sided with the management 
or with Motormaker Errett Lobban Cord, 
30% stockholder who was trying to unseat 
il, the industry was painfully aware of one 
fact: That the missiles hurled by each 
‘ide would be picked up by opponents 
of airmail subsidies, carefully saved until 
the next Congress convenes, then flung at 
il air transport. 


*From John Sandys’ trenslation of the Greek 
Poet Pindar’s Isthimian Odes IV & V. 





All but forgotten was the issue upon 
which hostilities broke—Avco’s quiet 
move to purchase North American Avia- 
tion, Inc.—while “ins” and ‘“‘outs” battled 
in print for proxies to control a Dec. 21 
stockholders’ meeting. 

In full-page newspaper advertisements 
Mr. Cord shouted that his accusations 
of extravagance, speculation, mismanage- 
ment, “illegal payments to officers,” loss of 
$38,000,000 by the Avco management had 
gone unanswered. He denied Avco’s 
charge that he had tried to force his 
Stinson planes upon the company; denied 
placing “spies” in Avco ranks; admitted 
losing money on his Century Air Lines 
(bought by Avco), pleaded that it was a 
five-month-old venture without benefit of 
airmail. He flayed the directorate for 
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Acme 
STOCKHOLDER TRUMBULL 
He made a hot fight three-cornered. 
“railroading” important deals, told stock- 


holders that “if we had not stopped the 
directors from making the | North Amer- 


ican] deal, the control of your company - 


and its money would have passed forever 
from your hands.” 

Avco hired Publicists Edward L. Ber- 
nays and Bruno & Blythe to combat the 
Cord propagandists, P. P. Willis & Co. of 
Chicago, Doremus & Co. of Manhattan. 
But their replies were less heated. Presi- 
dent La Motte Turck Cohd repeated his 
familiar objections to Mr. Cord. Avco 
was cannily waiting, hoping that the Cord 
faction would talk itself into trouble. 

Suddenly upon the scene stepped an un- 
expected figure. John H. Trumbull, the 
shrewd Yankee merchant who rose from a 
tiny electrical business in Hartford to be 
the “flying Governor of Connecticut” and 
John Coolidge’s father-in-law, announced 
from his Plainville, Conn. home that he 
had formed a third, “non-partisan” stock- 
holders’ committee. He too called for 
proxies. His committee, said the Gover- 
nor, was best qualified to judge the merits 
of the controversy. It included Lessing 
Julius Rosenwald, potent vice board chair- 
man of Sears. Roebuck & Co., William 
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Benson Mayo, onetime chief of Ford air- 
craft construction, President Howard 
Coonley of Boston’s Walworth Co. 
(valves), three airline — organizers. 
Promptly Mr. Cord piped up: “Ex-Gover- 
nor Trumbull was one of the principals 
in the . sale of Colonial Airways to 
the Aviation Corp. . His principal as- 
sociate in this deal, John F. O’Ryan, is 
an officer and director of the Aviation 
Corp. and a member of the opposition 
committee. His new ‘Independent’ com- 
mittee cannot be relied upon to act inde- 
pendently. .. .” 

Then two of the breaks awaited by 
Avco occurred in quick succession. E. F. 
Hutton & Co., Cord supporters, published 
a booklet in which President Cohti’s name 
appeared above an Avco balance sheet 
showing $20,000,000 losses since 1929. 
Mr. Cohi, who has been president for 
only six months, started a $1,000,000 libel 
suit. Also, Avco got and published a letter 
from President William Green of the A. F. 
of L. Excerpts: “We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that Mr. Cord is hostile to union 
labor... . If [he] secures control... 
it will be the purpose of the A. F. of L. 
to call the attention of members of Con- 
gress and the authorities at Washington 
to the fact that Labor is strongly opposed 
to Mr. Cord” (for cutting wages on his 
lines). 

Next day Cord’s most potent proxy- 
committeeman, white-haired Speculator 
Frank Arthur Vanderlip (“The Grey 
Ghost of Wall Street’’), called at the office 
of young Banker William Averell Harri- 
man, who lately left Avco’s chair (Time, 
Oct. 31). Presently they summoned Av- 
co’s new Chairman Robert Lehman, Presi- 
dent Coha, and Cord’s hard-bitten Vice 
President Lucius Manning. From noon 
until nearly midnight they argued, bar- 
tered. Then, on terms which will doubtless 
remain secret, they emerged with a truce: 
the Avco board shall be reduced from 35 
to 15. Five will be chosen by the present 
regime (probably Harriman, Lehman, 
Coht, Sherman Fairchild, one other); five 
will be Cord men (Cord, Manning, Van- 
derlip, two others). Five will be “inde- 
pendent prominent men mutually agreed 
upon. ...” The deal had to be ratified 
by the December stockholders’ meeting. 
Meanwhile the proxy fight was off. So was 
the libel suit. Hutton & Co. retracted. 

Aviation leaders breathed more easily. 
The dirty linen was in off the line. The 
Cord front-line forces vacated their enor- 
mous quarters in the Hotel Biltmore, 
where they had kept three leased tele- 
phone wires busy to Chicago and Los An- 
geles, entrained for Chicago headquarters 
to meet Mr. Cord, who had been in Cali- 
fornia. But whatever the truce meant to 
the principals, it meant nothing to Mr. 
Trumbull, who announced that his com- 
mittee would continue to gather proxies. 


Flights & Flyers 

Hero Control. Since Lindbergh flew to 
Paris, 16 other planes have reached Europe 
from the U. S. Nearly as many have 
roared eastward to disaster; some of them 
to oblivion, others to be rescued. In the 
past season alone, six Europe-bound planes 
dropped into the Atlantic. The Pacific 
likewise has taken toll. Rescue work is 
often as dangerous as, usually more costly 
than the actual flights attempted. Formerly 
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the Department of Commerce only looked 
on, conceding that many transocean flights M 
were worthwhile experiments. But nov. 
adays, with conventional equipment, they 
are apt to be merely repetitious. Last week 





% 
. —- 
be R + t, the Department took action. Assistant 

n Ou e O Secretary for Aeronautics Young an- Reul 

nounced that hereafter every pilot bound In 

for a foreign country (other than Canada, dark I 

Mexico, Cuba) must have Department ing be 

authorization. Authorization will be 4o ye 

granted only after the countries to be Nerp 


visited have given their permission, and autom 
the Department is satisfied with plane, from | 
S, d D a HOOVE RD AM equipment, ability of pilot. Penalty for 
pe Nn qa qd Y a violation: loss of license. Shap 
Hardy Mrs. Mollison. Current idols In | 
on ee + # | of British hero-worshippers are the flying lation 
. ; bride-&-groom, James Allan Mollison and Barry, 
Amy Johnson Mollison. Both have made like a 
distinguished record flights, notably his beer.” 
London-Cape Town and his recent solo into th 
westward across the Atlantic (Time, Aug. wagon, 
29). Last week Britons went wild with 
delight when Mrs. Mollison beat her hus- 
band’s Cape Town record by 104 hours, 
making the flight from Lympne, on the | 
Kent coast, in 4 days, 7 hr. It was an 
amazing exhibition of stamina. Flying a 
light Puss Moth named The Desert Cloud 


she landed only four times, caught three 
naps, the longest being two hours. She 
battled with fog over the English Channel, 
a near-gale over the Mediterranean, sand- 
storms over the Sahara, torrential rains in 
Portugese West Africa. At Benguela she 
was forced down by low oil pressure into 
a “sea of mud.” With improvised tools 
she made repairs, flew on, thought to pow- 
der her nose while crossing Table Moun- 
tain at Cape Town. Mrs. Mollison did not 
do what her husband did at the end of his 


record flight: crack up in landing. 
Again, Wedell-Williams. A yellow- 
&-red monoplane shot up from Floyd 
Bennett Field, N. Y. one morning last 
week, tore through 2,500 mi. of stiff west 










Looking upstream toward the damsite the 





photograph above shows the yawning portals of wind, landed at Burbank, Calif. 12 hr. 22 

the fifty-foot tunnels through which the mighty | min. later, more than two hours under the 

Colorado will be diverted during construction westbound record. The pilot was big- 

of Hoover Dam. Inset shows one of the four framed Roscoe Turner who wears a sWag- ' 

great diversion tunnels nearing completion. ger uniform of his own design and used Hi. 
to keep a mascot lion. The plane was 4 Pe 
Wedell-Williams speedster of the type lice sti 


pe ae hr. 
which made the eastbound record (10 hr quarter 


, . 19 min.) last September. 
P, Fes! dent H oover Sa / d: ” Self. Help. vet Los Angeles Pilot pa 
doors t¢ 
Topp wl 


Paul Munro, flying solo, set the controls 
of his Curtiss Robin, crawled aft in the 
cabin, seized a fuel hose dangling from a 


““This dam is the greatest engineering 
work of its character ever attempted at 


the hand of man”... on the occasion of nurse ship. He helped himself to 132 gal. — “" a 
his visit to the damsite November 12th, en of gasoline, returned to his cockpit, flew Fingey 
on. Seven times Pilot Munro repeated the 5 


LOS ANGE LES route from California to Washington, D.C. sctlatindinc, tenia edly 4x vie, Sa nW 


a new (38 hr.) solo duration record be- murder 


Li aA ITED & sd s cause of a long-distance quarrel with the her in 
nurse pilot. Negro 


Spirit of Fun was the name of the plane showed. 







F amous for prompt, courteousservice,exceptional comfort and “meals in which Arthur M. Loew, 35, son of the f ‘ingerna 
that appeal.” Air-conditioned dining cars. Bath, barber, maid and late Showman Marcus Loew and vice Joe Bea 
valet service. Via the scenic Overland Route to Southern California. president of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, was he pen! 
’ ‘ ; ‘ is s : touring the world. With him were his } Pushed 
Full information and illustrated folder with 30" x 17" panoramic map attorney, Joseph Rosthal, and Pilot James had bun 
of Hoover Dam area, on request to B. Dickson, oldtime Army flyer. Last self, 
W. S. Basinger, Passenger Trafic Manager week the party was nearing Johannesburg. J « 
Room 372, Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska South Africa, to attend the opening =. snort 
new theatre. At Victoria Falls they starte¢ In Ya 
THE ONLY RAILROAD SERVING THE HOOVER DAM REGION to take off from the short runway of an the Woo 
uncompleted airport. Spirit of Fun struck hose, A 
la tree, killed Pilot Dickson, injured Pas a deer’s 
| sengers Loew and Rosthal. neck, 
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MISCELLANY | 


“True brings all things.” 





Reunion 

In Lakewood, N. J., walking down a 
dark road arm in arm, talking and laugh- 
ing because they had just met again after 
yo years, Hermann Schnaar and Hugo 
Nerp were run down and killed by an 
automobile containing two Polish girls 
from Brooklyn. 








Shape 


In Cleveland, police arrested for vio- 
lation of the liquor law Negro Barner 
Barry, 37, 493 lb., waistline, 66 in. shaped 
like a hogshead because “I drink good 
beer.” They found him too fat to wedge 
into the police car. They called a patrol- 


wagon, budged him in with difficulty, 








Keystone 
BARNER Barry & JAILER 
His story: “I drink good beer.” 


shoe-horned him through the central po- 
lice station doorway, shouldered him 
quarterway through a cell door, pried him 
out, let him sit on a bench. In the morning 
they opened both the courtroom’s double 
doors to arraign him before Judge West- 
topp where he pleaded not guilty. They 
sent him away. 








Fingernail 


In West Point, Ga., charged with the 
murder of Charlene Johnson by stabbing 
ler in the leg artery with a. penknife, 
Negro Joe Beasley was freed when he 
showed Judge Novatus L. Barker a broken 
ingernail, Playing the piano at a dance, 
Joe Beasley had broken the nail, taken out 
the penknife between dances to pare it. 
Pushed in the crowd, Charlene Johnson 


- bumped into the knife, stabbed her- 
Sell, 








Snort 


In Yarmouth, Minn., walking through 
he Woods, Keith Grey, farmer, blew his 
A neighbor mistook the sound for 


P , 2 ~ ° 
a snort, shot Farmer Grey in the 
eck, 


hose, 
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Set ; 


to ALL EUROP 


REX + Conte di SAVOIA (New fast express service) 
AUGUSTUS - ROMA -: Conte GRANDE Varying 


itineraries serving Gibraltar, French Riviera, Palermo, 
Genoa and Naples. 

Cosulich Liners: SATURNIA and VULCANIA Mediter 
ranean-Adriatic Cruises serving the Azores, Lisbon, Gi- 
braltar, Palermo, Naples, Greece, Dalmatia, Trieste 


AUGUSTUS WORLD CRUISE Jan. 14— May 23, 
1933, Lidoallthe way. 34 ports and 99 localitiesinelud- 
ing Tripoli and Bali. $2100 up, 70 shore excursions in- 
cluded; $1600 up, shore excursions optional. 

VULCANIA CHRISTMAS CRUISE to the Mediterra- 


nean, Dec. 22. Round Trip, First Class, $368 up, 
Tourist $207. 
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_ wraps and topcoats hanging 
in the cabin! Relax on deck in the 
sun and soft airs of the Southern 
Route. A day or so out of New York 
and the Lido life begins . . . with all 
the added niceties of Italian Line ser- 
vice and delicious Cosmopolitan 
cuisine. 








And such a setting! ... on the most 
modern Transatlantic fleet, led by the 
sensational ‘‘REX” and the ‘‘Conte di 
SAVOIA”, only gyro-stabilized linet 
afloat. Every -ship in the service is a 
new vessel, with the finest sporting 
facilities and de luxe living quarters 
of recent marine architecture. Follow 
the sun fashion! Rates are low—with 
an extra 1,000 miles of picturesque 
cruising in the Mediterranean and, 
if you like, 2 to 8 extra ports at no 
extra cost! 


Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington St., Boston; 
944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland; 333 N. M.chigan Are., Chicago; 386 Post St., San Francisco; 
1806 American Bank Building, New Orleans; Architects Bui ding, 1133 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 


@ITALIAN LINE 
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SOUTH SEAS | 


+m HAWAII! 
© BTA az eel 
+e 6UAUSTRALIA 


SEA-GOING LUXURY at 2 STAY-AT-HOME COST | ... 


To the isles where 
winter never comes 


HAWAII 


Your dollars make a wonderful 
showing when they buy you a 
ticket to Hawaii on the famous 
trio of Matson-Oceanic liners 
‘Mariposa,’ ‘Monterey’ & ‘ Malolo.’ 
They put you up at a palatial, sea- 
going hotel, with the meals of an 
epicurean cafe included — they 
give you “membership” in a nau- 
tical country club, with swimming 
and deck sports in progress ail day 
—they provide entree to talkies and 
a smart night club—they make five 
days pass like a week-end and lead 
to a brilliant climax in Hawaii! 


Frequent sailings Pa San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Inclusive- Cost Tours cover 
comprebensive itineraries at minimum cost. 


Same Splendid Service through to 
NEW ZEALAND & AUSTRALIA 


on the “ Mariposa” or " Monterey,” via 
Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. First Class and 
Cabin Class fares, attractively low. 7 + 1 


© NEW YORK TO CALIFORNIA 


First Voyage of the New “ Lurline.”’ 
Sailing from New York January 12. 


+) a 
Details at any travel agency or + + 


MATSON LINE* OCEANIC LINE 


td YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND 


PECAN HEARTS 


Only $1.99, anywhere in the U. S., for FIVE 
(5) pounds of health. Pay express when de- 
livered. Delicious, appetizing shelled pecan 
meats. All perfect halves. Nice size. Make 
your own quick dainties, candies, fruit cakes, 
pies, etc. 
SUNSHINE PECAN SHELLING CO. 

509 El Paso Street San Antonio, Texas 





BE TOuRING By MOTOR AN 
NEW ZEALAND 2 SOUTH SEA ISLES 
E Sails Feb. 9, San Francisco, 4 
q Returns Mar. 29, Price $950. 2 
Magnificent new SS Mariposa 
14th ESCORTED CRUISE-TOUR 


PACIFIC TOURS, LTD. « 
16 California St., San Francisco 








| Garner, 63; 








TIME 


MILES 


Born. To Elliott Roosevelt, Manhat- 


tan advertising man, second son of Presi- 


| dent-elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and 


Elizabeth Donner Roosevelt; a_ son. 


| Weight: 8 lb. (see p. 12). 


ee 


Sued. Norman Wadsworth Harris, vice 
president of Chicago’s Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, only son of Board Chair- 
man Albert Wadsworth Harris: by one 
James G. Clark; for $300,000; in Chicago. 
The Clark charge: When he came home 
one July midnight last year to Madison, 
Wis.. to find Harris with baggage and Mrs. 
Clark, Harris agreed to pay $200,000 in 
trust for Clark’s two children, $500 a 
month for life to Clark. A month later 
Mrs. Clark divorced him in Reno, six 
months later the payments stopped. Mov- 
ing to dismiss the action, Banker Harris’ 
attorney said: “Shocking and revolting 
. against public policy and corrupt and 
void.” 


© 


Sentenced. Daniel J. O’Connell, 47, 
bankrupt investment banker; to five-to- 
ten years in Sing Sing Prison at hard la- 
bor; for having swindled Catholic priests 
and laymen of over $2,000,000 (TIME, 
Nov. 7). > 

Dropped. The case of North Carolina 
v. Elsbeth Holman (“Libby”) Reynolds, 
26, & Albert (“Ab”) Walker, 19; by a 
nolle-pros action; in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Cleared, not exonerated, were de- 
fendants Reynolds & Walker of the mur- 
der last July (Time, July 18; Aug. 15) of 
Zachary Smith Reynolds, 20, eccentric 
heir to the Camel cigaret fortune. 

Birthdays. Benedictus de Spinoza, 
300; Gerhart Hauptmann, Count Johann 
Heinrich von Bernstorff, 70; Billy Sunday, 
69; Patrick Joseph Cardinal Hayes, 
General Henri Gouraud, 65; John Nance 
Oklahoma, 25 (see p. 14); 
Archduke Otto of Habsburg, 20. 


Died. Robert Myron Cutting, 50, 
nominated last fortnight for 1933 presi- 
dent of the U. S. Golf Association, presi- 
dent of Chicago’s R. M. Cutting Co. 
(truck manufacturers); suddenly, of heart 
disease; in Chicago.* 

Died. Frank Clinton Smythe, 59, night 
watchman at Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania 
R. R. station, Princeton 1894 valedic- 
torian, able civil engineer who chose 
watchman work instead of unemployment; 
of injuries when beaten by unidentified 
hoodlums while on duty; in Philadelphia. 
Said Mrs. Smythe, cousin of Aviatrix 
Amelia Earhart Putnam: “We are proud 
of him.” 

Died. Oramel Hinckley Simpson, 62, 
onetime (1926-28) Louisiana Governor, 


| secretary of the State Senate (1908-24, 


1932); of heart disease; in New Orleans. 
His sell-out to Huey Pierce (“Kingfish”) 
Long in the three-cornered scramble for 


*Once before a nominee for the U. S. G. A. 
presidency died before taking office: in 1927 
Nominee Charles Pfeil, deceased, was succeeded 
by Chicago Banker Melvin Alvah Traylor. 
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Governor in 1928 gave Long his real boost 
up to Governor, Louisiana’s bossdom and 
the U. S. Senate. 

Died. Wesley Livsey Jones, 69, senior 
U. S. Senator from Washington; of hear 
strain from kidney trouble; in Seattle. His 
defeat Nov. 8 by Democrat Homer T 
Bone ended 33 consecutive years in the 
U.S. Congress (Representative 1899-1909 
Senator 1909-32). An embattled dry. 
drinking Dry (he once drank one spoonful 
of brandy while unconscious), he was na- 
tionally marked as the author of the Jones 
“Five-and-Ten” law (five years’ imprison. 
ment, or $10,000 fine, or both, for first 
violations of the 18th Amendment), 
Senator Jones did not sponsor the bill, 
merely introduced it at the request of the 
Department of Justice (Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt). Last August he 
switched to the drive to resubmit Probhi- 
bition. to the people. Other legislative 
interests: U. S. Mercantile Marine, re- 
clamation of waste lands, control and dis- 
tribution of water power, Alaska, uniform 
international marriage & divorce laws, 
U. S. entry into the World Court. 


Died. Clinton Scollard, 72, poet, 
Hamilton College professor of English 
literature; of heart disease; at Bull's 
Bridge near New Milford, Conn. Among 
his 46 books of verse: Pictures in Song 
(1884), Songs of Sunrise Land, The Lutes 
of Morn, A Christmas Garland, The 
Cloistering of Ursula, Let the Flag Wave 
and Other Verses, Songs Out of Egypt 
(1930). 

o—— 


Died. Charles Waddell Chesnutt, 74. 
famed Negro author of North Carolina 
Negro stories (The Conjure Woman, The 
House Behind the Cedars, The Colonel's 
Dream), longtime Cleveland lawyer and 
court reporter, 1928 winner of the Spin- 
garn Medal (Negro achievement); in 
Cleveland. 

Died. Robert Somers Brookings, $2, 
famed three-career man; of pyelonephritis 
(kidney trouble); in Washington. At 4 
he pocketed his woodenware fortune, ren- 
ovated Washington University (St 
Louis) with $5,000,000, gave it a fine 
medical school and a site on top of a hill 
overlooking the city. When a new chancel- 
lor, the late Missouri Governor Herber 
Spencer Hadley, complimented Brookings 
on his home, he gave it to the university 
at once as a permanent Chancellors 
House, walked out with only hat & over 
coat. The Washington University job 
finished, he entered Government research 
work. President Wilson appointed him 
chairman of the price-fixing committee 0! 
the War Industries Board, a member 0! 
the post-War Capital & Labor Commis 
sion. After the War he founded the In 
stitute of Economics (international fact: 
finding); the Institute for Government 
Research, the Robert Brookings Graduate 
School in Economics & Government, 
1927 amalgamated them into Brooking 
Institution, endowed with a $400,000 I 
come, to cover the whole range of soci! 
sciences. 
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SOUND 
SLEEP 


lonight ... Entirely Without Drugs 


No More Night-Time Tossing 


... New Energy Tomorrow 


RE you a restless sleeper? Do you often 
toss and turn for hours before you fall 

asleep? Or do you wake up in the middle of 
the night and then find it almost impossible 
to get back to sleep again? 
If so, here’s the solution to your problem. 
Asafe solution that thousands have adopted 
largely on physicians’ advice. 
For scientific research has determined the 
outstanding reasons for sleeplessness. Has 
revealed that most sleep troubles are caused 
by three specific things. 
These causes are: (1) blood-congested brain 
cells (2) digestive unrest and (3) nervous 
irritability. And science has also evolved a 
way of combating all three causes of sleep- 
lessness at their source. 
You fall asleep almost as soon as your head 
touches the pillow. And sleep all night as 
soundly as a child. No more waking in the 
dead of night! No more tossing and “‘count- 
ing sheep.” 
Inthe morning, you awaken vastly refreshed 
—with quiet nerves and a mind that’s fresh 
and clear. Filled with an abundance of new 
energy that lasts straight through the day. 
For this new discovery not only induces 
sound sleep quickly but acts to rebuild nerve 
and body tissue as you sleep. And greatly 
multiplies your ability to recover quickly 
from fatigue. 


A Swiss Discovery 


The discovery which does this is a delicious 
food-drink, first discovered in Switzerland— 
how made over here. 


It is called Ovaltine—a concentrate of 
natural food-elements, entirely free from 
drugs, 

Taken as a warm drink at bedtime, it acts 
’ Ways to bring you sound, restful sleep 

First: Ovaltine combats mental over-activ- 
ity, which often keeps you lying awake and 
Worrying when you’re trying to get to sleep. 

It does this by drawing excess blood away 
from the head. 


Thus mental calm is invited —the mind 


is “conditioned” for sleep. 


Second: Ovaltine contains 
in high proportion a unique 
food property called dia- 
slase—a_ property recog- 
nized for its ability “to 
digest the starch content 
of other foods regularly 
taken into the stomach. 
Thus possessing the power 
to lighten digestive bur- 
dens and help the stomach 
“rest.” 


Third: Also notable among 
the constituents of Oval- 
tine is calcium. And it is 
increasingly realized that 
a proper calcium metabo- 
lism is necessary to avoid 
nerve irritation. 


Phosphorus, too, is an 

essential part of brain and 

nerve cells. Ovaltine sup- 

plies this in abundance 

and in its easily assimi- 

lated food form (lecithin) 

—together with a high proportion of the 
anti-neuritic Vitamin B. 

Thus, a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime not only 
promotes relaxation and combats digestive 
unrest but also acts remarkably to overcome 
sleeplessness due to irritated nerves. 


See for Yourself 


Don’t judge Ovaltine merely by what users 
claim for it. Even disregard, if you wish, the 
fact that it is endorsed by 20,000 doctors. 
Try it and see for yourself. 

See how quickly you fall asleep at night— 
how much fresher you feel next day. 


As you continue to take Ovaltine, note the 
permanent benefits you obtain. Note how it 
builds up and maintains your natural tend- 
ency to sleep soundly every night—how 
vitality multiplies. 

’Phone your druggist or grocer for a tin of 
Ovaltine tonight. Or, if you wish, send the 
coupon at right for a generous trial supply. 


Mix two to four teaspoonfuls with a cup of 
warm milk and drink it just before you get 
into bed. You'll sleep more soundly than you 


have, probably, in weeks and months. 
And feel like a new person in the morning. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and women, 
are using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. 
During the World War, medical authorities made it a 
standard ration for invalid, nerve-shattered soldiers. 
It is also highly recommended by physicians for nerv- 
ous, underweight children— and as a strengthening 


food for nursing mothers, convalescents, and the aged. 


MAIL FOR TRIAL SUPPLY 


THE WANDER ComPANY, Dept. 6-E 

180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

I enclose 10c to cover cost of packing and 
mailing. Send me your test package of Oval- 
tine. (This offer good in U.S. A. only.) 


Name... 


(Print name and ad.Jress 
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OVA LTINE 


The Swiss Food - “Drinks 


Manufactured under license in the U 
according to the original Swias formu fa 














OREGON 


the kindest climate in the world 


@ Nature has given Oregon a gentle but invigor- 
ating climate, singularly free from storms, floods, 
droughts and other terrifying forces of nature. 
Extremes of heat and cold are unknown. You 
live in comfort . . . Majestic mountains and snow- 
capped peaks; crystal clear lakes and sparkling 
streams; verdant hills and virgin forests; sweep- 
ing plateaus and fertile valleys offer new thrills 
in scenic grandeur and in sheer joy of living. 
More than 2000 miles of smooth highways 
offer a continuous panorama of beauty. New 
Oregon Coast Highway, just opened, parallels 
the Pacific Ocean for nearly 400 miles, on a shore 
line different from any other in the world. Plan 
to visit Oregon soon. See this section of your 
country where nature has created the ideal 
environment for human comfort and well being. 
Ask for Free Trip Guide. On-to-Oregon, Inc., 
1411-Q Public Service Building, Portland, Ore. 


“On to Oregon!” 


The cry of the Pioneers is again ringing through the land. Oregon 
is calling you. Plan now to see this rich, growing country, so 
full of opportunity. Oregon's 953,786 citizens invite you. 





Price 

Complete Dealers... 

IN GIFT 

PACKAGE Order 

$yoe Xmas 
siete Stocks 

Prepaid wire or 
. : ? 

Carton of 6 air mail 

$5.40 





New, scientifie way 
to clean «@ pipe 


Makes your pipe sweet, clean, 
cool...a thorough cleansing in a minute. 

A pinch of Leonard Pipe Powder in a glass of water, 
the stem of your pipe immersed in the glass, a few simple 
squeezes of the bulb and every nook and cranny of your 
pipe is thoroughly clean. . free from every bit of tobacco 
dust, rancid oil, and biting juices. Brings you a greater en- 
joyment of the delightful flavor and fragrance of good 
tobacco... An ideal Christmas gift which any pipe-smoker 
and his friends will appreciate. Leonard's Pipe Sweet'ner 
is packed in an attractive box and includes a 2 oz. package 

of Leonard's Pipe Powder. 


ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 
TO DEALERS 


Arthur N. Leonard, 95 4th 
Street, Portland, Oregon. 
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Re-Thinking Missions 


That they were squaring off at the 
biggest Protestant question of a century 
doubtless did not occur at once to the 
little group of Baptist laymen who met 
with John D. Rockefeller Jr. in Man- 
hattan one night in January 1930. They 
| knew that in Christ’s command, “Go ye 
therefore and teach all nations,” lay the 
largest task of Christianity. Good busi- 
nessmen, they and Mr. Rockefeller knew 
that gifts to missions had now fallen off 
alarmingly. People no longer thought 
missionizing the best way, as they thought 
it 30 years ago, to spend their charity- 
money. Most people did not know or care 
much about conditions in foreign mission 
fields. Mr. Rockefeller had called his 
Baptist friends together to hear Dr. John 
R. Mott, who had just journeyed around 








the world to look at missions. Out of 
Dr. Mott’s talk grew a plan. 
A Baptist committee of five was 


formed, headed by Engineer Albert Lyon 
Scott (Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc.). 
Because the subject seemed too big for 
five lone Baptists, an invitation was sent 
to the laymen of the Presbyterian, Con- 
gregational, Episcopal, Methodist, Dutch 
Reformed and United Presbyterian 
churches. After a preliminary fact-finding 
study, an Appraisal Commission headed 
by Engineer Scott and Philosophy Pro- 
fessor William Ernest Hocking of Har- 
vard, set out to tour the Orient for nine 
months, returned to the U. S. last summer, 
began releasing its report to the public 
last month (Time, Oct. 31). 


Last week the complete report was 
made public, in a volume called Re- 
Thinking Missions,* November choice of 
the Religious Book Club. Excerpts pub- 
lished in the Press had already caused 
mutterings. But Re-Thinking Missions 
proved to be well-knit, sincere, lucid, the 
work of 15 able men and women whose 
diversities of creeds and interests seemed 
to preclude collective bias. Thoughtful 
Protestants had withheld comment until 
the appearance of the complete report. 
They now agreed—whether or not they 
agreed with all the Commission’s opinions 
—that it was a major milestone in the 
development of church doctrine, church 
organization both home and abroad. And 
slowly the realization grew that Re-Think- 
ing Missions had as much significance for 
Protestantism at home as for Protestant- 
ism abroad. Must not a home-church as 
well as a mission preach a Way of Life 
rather than threaten hell-fire? Should not 
churches unite against atheism and secu- 
larism? Is not economy and centralization 
as necessary at home as abroad? 

Summarized thus are the Appraisal 
Commission’s views: 

“The mission in some form is a matter 
not of choice but of obligation. . . . But 
the essential rightness of the mission idea 
will not save actual missions from decline 
| or extinction unless in spirit and deed they 
worthily present that idea. 

“The aim of Christian missions [is] to 
seek with people of other lands a true 





*Harpers, $2. 
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knowledge and love of God, expressing jy 
life and word what we have learne 
through Jesus Christ, and endeavoring to 


give effect to his spirit in the life of the 


world.” 

Missions, says the book, 
operate with non-Christian 
religion. When missionaries go into teach- 


ing, medicine, literature e¢ al., their stané. | 


ards must be higher than those of secular 
groups. Missionary personnel must be oj 
higher calibre, on the whole, than « 
present, “even at the risk of curtailing the 
number of missionaries sent out.” Ther 
must be concentration of workers in the 
Orient, with unity among the various 
Christian sects (which is no new recom- 
mendation—unity has long been sought, 
and achieved in such organizations as the 
16-denominational Church of Christ in 





Acme 
PHILOSOPHER HOCKING 
His spirit groaned. 


China). Abroad, responsibility must be 
transferred from missionaries to natives 
At home, all Protestant missionary boards 
should in the Commission’s opinion be 
consolidated in a single administrative 
unit. 


What U. S. Protestant churches would 
do about the Appraisal Commission's re- 
port was not at once apparent. They 
were not obliged to do anything, for the 
Commission specifically disclaimed any 
intention of asking the various missionary 
boards to adopt or reject it. First U. 5 
Protestant body to repudiate it flatly was 
the American Lutheran Conference, 4 
large Midwestern federation ol synods 
formed in 1930. Last week the Mid- 
western Lutherans passed a resolution con- 
demning the Commission’s statement that 
Christianity “has become less concerned in 
any land to save men from eternal punish- 
ment than from the danger of losing the 
supreme good.” The resolution announcet 
that the American Lutheran Church would 
continue to “preach to all the world the 
gospel of salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ alone.” 


| 
Must ¢o- | 
systems of | 
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From the plodding horse-drawn 
wagon with its jangling quota of 
milk cans—to the fast, efficient 
milk tank truck of today. What 
a story of progress. And what 
an important part Willard 
has played in its development. 


MEETING the needs of PROGRESS 


‘ Willard Thread Rubber Insulated Batteries are handling with 
ease, the increased electrical loads imposed by larger, heavier 
motors, automobile radios, extra lights and accessories of many 













s be ° + e . 

o mae kinds. But what is far more important, these batteries... 

7 oe faced by such extremely strenuous requirements .. . are actually 

1n10 ue . . r) 

istrative establishing new records for outstanding performance and long, 
uninterrupted life. They are finer batteries . . . finer in materials, 

> in workmanship, in all ’round efficiency, than ever before. 

ssion’s re- Thread - Rubber Insulators are made of vulcanized hard rubber and cotton threads. 

wy They Rubber for strength and iong wear. Threads to give uniform porosity. These features mean 


uniformly efficient batteries and provide complete insulation. You can get them only 
g, for the in a Willard, All Thread-Rubber Insulated Batteries are in genuine hard rubber containers. 
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med a THREAD-RUBBER 
eof & BATTERIES 
flatly was 
erence, 4 
of synods 
the Mid- 
ution con- 
ment that 
ncerned in 
ish- 
al egal WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. e Cleveland « Los Angeles e Toronto, Ont. 
losing al STORAGE BATTERIES FOR Aircraft + Automobiles + Bus and Truck + Motorcycles + Emergency Lighting 
announe” Lighting Plants - Marine Equipment + Motor and Pleasure Boats + Radio + Sound Pictures + Telephone and Com- 
rch would munications + Taxicabs + Oil Circuit Breakers + Diesel Engines + Ditching Machinery + All Industrial Purposes. 
7 the Thirty thousand friendly Willard dealers help you keep YOUR battery fit. Use them. 
h in Jesus 


RUICK STARTS AND MANY OF THEM 


34 


Of the seven churches concerned in the 
joint inquiry the Methodist Board of For- 
eign Missions last week led off with a 
pledge of greater co-operation with the 
Commission but warily added it did not 
necessarily “swallow the whole report.” 
It seemed likely that the Baptist and 
Congregationalist churches would favor 
the report. If the other four churches 
balked at the report it would be because 
of one fundamental difference of opinion. 
The whole theological problem both for 
home churches and for foreign missions 
is: A God-centred or a Christ-centred 
religion? The report emphasizes God 
and makes no mention whatever of 
“Preach Christ and Him Crucified” or 
“Preach the Blood.” This omission more 
than any other would infuriate fundamen- 
talists. 

The Appraisal Commission had its big 
evening last week, and no one heckled its 
members as they arose in the ballroom of 
Manhattan’s Hotel Roosevelt ‘to explain 
Re-Thinking Missions. Necks were craned 
for a look at two outstanding visitors: 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., the man who 
started it all, and Mrs. Pearl Syden- 
stricker Buck (The Good Earth), whose 
intense, quietly emotional appreciation of 
Re-Thinking Missions, reprinted from this 
week's Christian Century and handed to 


TIME 


the guests, called it “a great monument, 
dividing the dying past from a glorious 
new movement in Christian life.” 

There was no discussion of the report 
from the floor, but guests could write out 
questions for Commission members to 
answer. One question hit at a point which 
had disturbed many a U. S. churchman. 
Why had the Commission rushed into 
print with its findings before giving mis- 
sion boards a chance to peruse the full 
report? It was replied that the excerpts 
were publicized (by Ivy Lee) in order 
to bang them home to the people who 
needed most to be told, the laymen. 

The matters in hand seemed to grow 
most vivid through the personality of Dr. 
Hocking, the ruddy-faced, stubbly-mus- 
tached 59-year-old Harvard philosopher 
who chairmanned the Commission. No 
great orator, he spoke intensely, earnestly. 
A cool-minded stalker of religion in his 
books (best-known: The Meaning of God 
in. Human Experience), Dr. Hocking 
wrote the first four chapters of Re-Think- 
ing Missions, the groundwork of the whole 
discussion. Last week he got his laugh 
when he was asked to answer somebody’s 
question: “If it be accepted that a cul- 
ture, as distinguished from a mood or a 
tendency, must be informed by one great 


unifying conception, can it be said, wah 





* THE 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


KADETTE 


Radio 


HINK of it—a radio so small—so 

light—you can carry it likea camera. 
The only radio that operates on any 
110-volt circuit, AC or D C—25 or 60 
cycle current. 
And yet, in spite of its tiny size it gives 
forth full-volume programs— crysti al 
clear and with superb tone. It’s a dis- 


cies OF 


THE YEAR © 


¥ The home —perfect for the bedroom, 
guest room, kitchen, sunroom, library, or 
recreation room. 


tance-getter, too. It will bring in sta- 
tions for hundreds of miles. 


The Kadette Radio is the hit of the 
season, Everyone wants one, either for 
their own enjoyment or as a gift for— 


¥V The business man —hides away in 
the desk drawer, unseen but ever-ready. 


V The traveling man— gives him full 
radio entertainment wherever he goes. 


v The student-ideal where space is 
limited, and you needn’t consider electric cur- 
rent conditions—just send one. 


v¥ The convaleseent—much enjoyed 
because it sets right by the bedside where it can 
be easily operated. 


V The traveler —the Kadette operates 
aboard ship and an inexpensive adaptor makes 
it suitable for 220-volt current prevalent in 
European countries. 


See this sensational little radio. For 
sale at leading department stores, 
sporting goods, radio, music, electric 
dealers and others. You will marvel at 
its compactness—its portability—and 
performance. 

Cased in genuine bakelite—choice of 
colors. Special de luxe model for bou- 
doirs and pastel shades harmonizing 
with any decorative treatment. 

Price complete wi 
Deluxe “ i pir nn A $2500 


INTERNATIONAL RADIO CORPORATION 


2 5 William Street 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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any degree of realism, that in our modem 
world, in which are found fundamentally 
divergent viewpoints in regard to every 
basic conception, something exists on 4 
world scalé to which can be given the 
name of culture? If such a culture exists 


or is emerging, a culture of which, as the’ 


report suggests, Christianity should be 
made the spiritual buttress, what is the 
basic idea which inspires it?” 

“Yes!” cried Dr. Hocking quickly, 

He also said: “If there is anything about 
this report that suggests a jauntiness of 
criticism, I pray that God will forgive us 
The criticisms which we have uttered, we 
have uttered with groanings of the 
tt. 7... 

“T think that what we have tried to do 
is this: we have tried to recognize that the 
work of God is the work of God, and that 
it is too holy to be touched and judged 
by our feeble intellects.” 


—— 


Trinity Rector 

The highest ranking official in the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the U. S. is the 
Presiding Bishop—at present Rhode 
Island’s Most Rev. James De Wolf Perry. 
The ranking diocese, Episcopalians agree, 
is that of New York, now ruled by Bishop 
William Thomas Manning. But several 
individual churches pay their rectors more 
than they do their bishops. Of these, none 
is older, none richer than Trinity Church 
at the top of Wall Street in Manhattan. 

Trinity has been looking for a rector 
to succeed the late, genial, Anglo-Catholic 
Dr. Caleb Rochford Stetson, who died last 
June (Time, June 27). Last October Th 
Chronicle, liberal Episcopal monthiy, 
urged the Trinity vestry to pick a liberal 
churchman rather than a Catholic as it 
has usually done. Last week, after lengthy 
consideration, the vestry made. known its 
choice, a broad churchman who is none- 
theless Catholic enough to suit Bishop 
Manning, who immediately confirmed the 
appointment. He is Rev. Dr. Frederic 
Sydney Fleming, 46, a slender, six-foot, 
bespectacled clergyman who began his 
career as a baker’s assistant, became as- 
sistant to the president of big National 
Biscuit Co. before studying for the min 
istry at Western Theoiogical Seminary 
and Nashotah House (Anglo-Catholic) in 
Wisconsin. 

Dr. Fleming was ordained in 1911, 
served as curate in several small westem 
parishes, was rector of Chicago's Church 
of the Atonement from 1915 to 1927. 
This post he liked so well that, in 1924, he 
refused the bishop coadjutorship of North- 
ern Indiana and the bishopric of Olympia, 
Wash. After holding the rectorship of St 
Stephen’s in Providence, he became vicar 
of the Chapel of the Intercession (one of 
Trinity’s seven offspring ) i in Manhattan in 
1930. Twelfth in a line of rectors dating 
from 1697, he will get something like 
$20,000 a year,* considerably more than 
his superior Bishop Manning (a onetime 
rector of Trinity) who last year took 4 
10% cut in his $15,000 pay (Time, March 
14). 


*Trinity’s assets are some $18,000,000, mostly 
in real estate, the income of which goes to its 
chapels, to charities and missions, to sister 
churches (even swank St. Thomas’s on Fifth 
Avenue was glad of Trinity’s help when it 
getting started). 
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Hockey 

Hockey is indigenous to Canada; all the 
best professionals are Canadian-bred. 
Nonetheless, the National Hockey League, 
misnamed major organization of profes- 
sional hockey, has five U. S. and only four 
Canadian teams. By last week all nine 
had played their first three or four games. 
The World’s Champion Toronto Maple 
Leafs were tied for second place in the 
International Group after losing to the 
New York Rangers, 7 to o, in the Leafs’ 
fourth game, in Manhattan. Boston’s 
Bruins, already criticized for defensive, 
dull-to-watch hockey, were tied with Chi- 
cago at the top of the American group. 

Rules. At their autumn meeting, the 
N. H. L. Board of Governors decided on 
eight new rules. Most important were: 
Teams must have at least 10 (instead of 
3) and not more than 14 (instead of 15) 
players in uniform (exclusive of goal- 
keepers); a player with a broken stick may 
not kick the puck or handle it; a player 
who kicks or tries to kick an opponent 
must leave the ice for the duration of the 
game, may not be replaced by a substitute 
until five minutes after he leaves. 

Teams, Year ago there were only three 
Canadian teams in the National Hockey 
League. Ottawa had been a weak sister 
in the Canadian group for so long that its 
iranchise was suspended for a year, along 
with Philadelphia’s. Philadelphia remains 
out of the American Group but Ottawa is 
back again this year with a team reorgan- 
id around the nucleus of the 1930 for- 
ward line. Also reorganized even to the 
detail of a new name are Detroit’s Red 
Wings, onetime Falcons. Their four new 
players came from the Chicago Shamrocks, 
aminor league team which tried to com- 
pete with Major Frederic McLaughlin’s 
Black Hawks for two years, disbanded last 
spring. The Black Hawks were last week 
involved in litigation with the Chicago 
Stadium which demanded $150,000 dam- 
ies from Major McLaughlin because, 
with one year of a three-year contract left, 
he had moved his team to the smaller 
Chicago Coliseum. Major McLaughlin 
contended that the Stadium had broken 
the contract by refusing his team a choice 
of dates. At the opening game in the 
Coliseum the ice was poor. The small 
towd of 4,600 chanted between periods: 
“We want the Stadium.” 

The Montreal Maroons, rebuilding after 
in unsuccessful season, last week released 
Bill Phillips, last member of the Maroon 
team which won the Stanley Cup in 1926. 
Before the season opened, the Maroons’ 
lamed line of S’s—Siebert, Stewart, Smith 
~had broken up by trades: Siebert to the 
Rangers, Stewart to Boston, Smith re- 
maining with the Maroons. The New York 
Americans had a new manager, Joe Simp- 
‘on, onetime defense-man, to replace hot- 
‘empered Eddie Gerard. 

_ Experts pick the Toronto Maple Leafs, 

just coming to their peak at the end of 

hast season when they won the world’s 

championship, and the New York Rangers, 

‘asoned, clever, whose famed Center 

Frank Boucher joined the team last week 

alter a long salary dispute, to fight it out 
‘or this year’s Stanley Cup. 














TO FATHERS WHO WANT TO 


BE PROUD OF THEIR SONS 


LIONEL 
Sletric 
TRAINS 





p° you want your son to be keen-witted, 
quick-thinking, resourceful—or don’t you 
care? A lot depends on you. These are the years 
in which your boy’s body and brain are forming 
the habits that will make or break him Later on. 
Do all you can now to keep life from giving him 
an ugly break. Help him form the most impor- 
tant habit of all, the habit of thinking out things 
for himself. We can help you in this, as we 
have helped thousands of other fathers, because 
Lionel Electric Trains are more than toys. They 
teach boys how to develop skill with their hands 
and skill with their brains—and, above all, they 
help boys form the habit of thinking problems 
out for themselves because they make these 
problems a fascinating game. For instance, your 
boy will not only have the fun of building his 
railroad and operating it; he will have the oppor- 
tunity to tackle actual problems of railroad 
operation that give him training in both elec- 
tricity and mechanics. 

GIVE HIM THIS HELP. This year youcanbuy 
your boy these sturdy, lasting trains for as little as 
$5.95, Clip the coupon below. Take it toa Lionel 
dealer. He will give you, FREE, the new 52-page 
Lionel Model Railroad Planning Book that shows 
(1) how to plan and build a model railroadsystem 
and (2) what to get to make it true-to-life to the 
last detail. Note: If it is not easy for you to go 
to a Lionel dealer’s store—mail this coupon to 
us and we will send you this expensive book if 
you send 10¢ tocover handling and mailing costs. 





NOTICE TO ALL AUTHORIZED LIONEL DEALERS. The 
bearer of this coupon is entitled to receive, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, one copy only of the new 1932 Lionel Model Rail- 
road Planning Book. 

NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with a Lionel Railroad Planning Book, or if it is not 
easy to go to his store, mail this coupon to the LIONEL 
CORPORATION, Dept. 32, 15 E. 26th St., New York City. 
We will send you this expensive book if you enclose 10¢ 
to cover handling and mailing costs. 
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DISCOVERED! A new and really 


remarkable way to. economize... 


Vicks Plan provides 
proper medication—at 
the proper time—for every 
type and stage of a cold. In 
Vicks Nose & Throat Drops, you 
have the new aid in preventing 
colds. With Vicks VapoRub, you 
have the accepted modern way of 
treating colds. Together with 
certain simple rules of health 
these preparations form 
the new Vicks Plan for 
your better Control 
of Colds. 


of Colds more than half! 


VERY individual—every family—is 

interested now in ways to economize. 
Especially in cutting off expenses that 
are needless—that bring neither comfort, 
nor pleasure. Savings that give you more 
time and money for the things you want 
and need—in return for things that rob 
you of both. Here, at last, is a way for you 
to do just that. 
Last winter — in a nation-wide clinic in 
schools, colleges and homes — the new 
Vicks Colds-Control Plan cut the number 
and duration of colds in half! — reduced 
the costs of colds more than half! The 
satisfaction of hundreds of thousands of 
enthusiastic users, all over the country, 
confirms these tests. 
To follow Vicks Plan this winter—as fully 
explained in each Vicks Package — can 
help you save your part of the country’s 


billion-dollar-a-year colds bill — in 
time and money alone! 


When Colds THREATEN 


Vicks 


Nose &Throat im 
DROPS To Prevent many colds 


FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 


Briefly, How Vicks Plan Works 


When colds threaten—At that first 
feeling of stuffiness or nasal irritation— 
Nature’s usual signal that a cold is com- 
ing on—use Vicks Nose Drops at once! 
They soothe irritation and aid Nature’s 
functions in throwing off the infection 
that threatens. They prevent develop- 
ment of many colds. 


If a cold has developed, Vicks VapoRub 
is the proved dependable treatment. Just 
rubbed on throat and chest at bedtime, 
its double action—continuing throughout 
the night — brings quicker relief. Use of 
the Nose Drops during the day adds to 
comfort — helps shorten the cold. 


Trial Ofer: Your druggist has Vicks VapoRub (now 
in white Stainless form, if you prefer). Also Vicks 
Nose Drops and the new Vicks Cough Drop — 
actually medicated with ingredients of VapoRub. 
If you wish to test these new products before buy- 
ing, and learn more about Vicks Plan for better 
Control-of-Colds, send 3 cents in stamps to Vick 
Chemical Co., 463 Milton Street, Greensboro, N.C. 


If a Cold DEVELOPS 


yicKs 


VapoRus 


“To End it Sooner 


COLDS 


| kicks averaged more than 47 yd., 
| on his 45-yd. 
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| Football 


Banker Ralph W. Ellis of Springfiel 
Mass. was graduated from Harvard j 
1879. Of the 51 football games thy 
Harvard and Yale have played, he hj 
seen all but one. But even Banker Eiji 
had never seen a Harvard-Yale game quite 
like the one last week. A gusty south win 
from Long Island Sound lashed rain jnty 
the Yale Bowl by the cloudful. The 50,00 
people (who contributed only $2,315 to 
solicitors for an unemployment fund 
kept away from the field till the last mip. 
ute and then piled into the Bowl wearin 
oilskins, rubber boots, blankets, with 
newspapers folded around their necks for 
scarves and wrapped around their hats 
The storm made it all the more likely that 
like most Harvard-Yale games, this one 
between two teams with almost equally 
erratic records, would be decided by ; 
stroke of fortune. 

The first thing that looked like a break 
came five minutes after the game starte( 
when John Dean, Harvard punter, whos 

fumbled 
line. Yale recovered. Bot 
Lassiter, the black-haired North Caro- 
linian who has been Yale’s outstanding 
halfback this year, threw a pass to Du 





| watched 
| rivals on the Pacific Coast, 


Parker for a 25-yd. gain. Joe Crowle 
smashed through Harvard’s left guard for 
12 yd. With a first down on. Harvard’ 
3-yd. line, it was three plays before Walter 
Levering splashed through tackle for the 
touchdown. Sullivan scuttled around end 
for the extra point. 

After that, the teams settled down to: 
game which was sometimes brilliant 
strategic football, sometimes a sort o! 
exaggerated water-polo. Harvard's attack 
with Jack Crickard running the ball three 
times out of four, got under way in the 
second period. Yale stopped it, as it ha 
stopped Princeton’s the week before, onc 
in the 13-yd. line and again 2 yd. fron 
the Yale goal. In the third period, Las- 
siter began to find soft spots in the right 
side of the Harvard line. In Yale’s 55-yd 
march to its second touchdown, he gained 
45 yd. in four rushes. Drenched and de- 
termined, Harvard was disgusted by the 
first play of the last quarter. On fourth 
down with ro yd. to go Lassiter tossed 
the soggy slippery ball to Marting who 
waded 24 yd. for a touchdown. A few 
minutes later the game was over, Yale 
19, Harvard o, most decisive score since 
1915 when Harvard won 41-to-0. Yale 
men, apparently bewildered by rain, wind, 
mud and the excitement of seeing their 
team win its second game this year, rushed 
down and tore up their own goalposts. 


At Berkeley, Calif. the sun 
down, hotter because of a characteristic 
mist, on Stanford and California. A 
crowd of 78,000 in light summer clothes 
the two teams, oldest football 
end their con- 
ference seasons with a scoreless tie 
which Stanford, picked to’ lose, rushed 


| 208 yd. to 124, made seven first downs 


to the six that California got in the last six 
minutes. 
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It was fourth down, 4 yd. tothe Minnesota 
goal line, with 36 seconds of the first half 
to play. Harry Newman dropped back for 
a high place kick that missed hitting the 
goalpost by just enough to give Michigan 
the game which clinched the Big Ten 
Championship 3-to-o. 
Nebraska took the championship of the 
Big Six—Kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
State, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa State— 
by nosing out Oklahoma, 5-to-o, on Mas- 
terson’s field goal in the third quarter and 
a safety in the fourth, when Right End 
Cherry ran back to pick up a pass from 
center that had gone over his head. 


Auburn (Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute) has an extraordinary football team, 
called “Tigers” or “Plainsmen.” Its coach 
is Chet Wynne, Notre Dame fullback in 
1921. Captain and left halfback is Jimmy 
Hitchcock, baldish, small, fast, whom Au- 
burn publicists like to compare with 
famed Red Grange. Quarterback “Ripper” 
Williams is a clever arrogant field general. 
The Tigers have a chinless end, David 
(“Gump”) Ariail, who may make the 
All-American, a stuttering sophomore end 
named Bennie Fenton. So far this sea- 


son, Auburn has made 255 points to its | 


opponent’s 34. Last week Auburn 
emerged from a close shave—14-to-7— 
against Georgia with a claim to its first 
Southern Conference Championship that 


will probably be substantiated by the | 


Auburn-South Carolina game this week. 


= 


Navy got only four first downs to Notre | 
Dame’s 20, rushed 71 yd. to Notre Dame’s | 


282 but it was so stubborn near its own 
goal line that two Notre Dame teams 


were lucky to grind out two touchdowns 


at Cleveland, 12-to-o. 


Pitt found Carnegie Tech a touchdown 
harder than Notre Dame, a touchdown 
easier than Nebraska, 6-to-o in a sooty 
Pittsburgh snowstorm. 


Coach Ike Armstrong’s Utah team, 
which has not lost a Rocky Mountain Con- 
ference game since the one the Colorado 
Aggies won, 12 to o, in 1927, played the 
Colorado Aggies again last week, clinched 
its fifth Conference Championship in a 
row, 16 to o. 


In three New York mud-puddles, Ford- | 


ham nosed out Oregon State on a safety, 


8-to-6, Columbia & Syracuse and Holy | 
Cross & Manhattan played scoreless ties. | 


_ Towa State’s Captain Magnussen per- 
lormed a strategem suggested to him by 
lowa State’s new Coach Ossie Solem. He 
stood 20 paces away from a pile of burn- 
Ing straw, tossed a burning football shoe 
at it over his left shoulder. Next day 
lowa State lost to Northwestern, 44-to-6. 


_After 40 years of football against North 

Carolina, Duke and its new Coach Wal- 
lace Wade managed to win for the first 
lime, 7-to-o, 


Ever since their 6-to-6 tie last month 


TIME 


. this one doesn’t! 


The president of a large 
electric service company 


tells why: 


“TPHE HOMES pictured are about the 

same size and they use about the 
same amount of light. But light costs 
less in one than the other. The reason 
is a simple one. All incandescent lamps 
look much alike, but lamps that are 
made to precise standards will give more 
light for the current consumed and re- 
main bright longer than poorly made 


| lamps. No lighting company wants its 


customers to pay for current wasted by 
poor lamps. For that reason lighting 
companies recommend the use of lamps 
bearing the brand of a dependable man- 


ufacturer.” 


Preston ArRKwriGuHt, President, 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 
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This home gets all the light 
it pays for 


Remember that you buy lamps to get light and 
that the true cost of light is the cost of the lamp 
plus the cost of the current it consumes. To be 
sure of getting ALL the light you pay for— 
good light at low cost— 
buy lamps with this mark 
ce) on the end of each 
bulb... Edison Mazpa 


Lamps. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 3) ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting purposes . . . lamps for home lighting and decoration, auto- 
mobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight lamps, too. 
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there has been bickering between Vander- 
bilt and Tulane. Tulane accused Vander- 
bilt’s Assistant Coach Russ Cohen of spite 
in having Tulane’s Captain Nollie Felts 
barred for professionalism. Vanderbilt 
accused Tulane of booing Coach Cohen at 
their game. Last week, Coach Cohen an- 
nounced that Vanderbilt and Tulane had 
severed relations, that Vanderbilt would 
play Louisiana State University instead 
next year. Tulane showed no mortifica- 
tion; its second team ran through Sewa- 
nee, 26-to-o. 

The Green Bay Packers, National 
League (professional) champions, had not 
been beaten this year until Jack McBride 
of the New York Giants, onetime Syracuse 
University star, threw a 4o-yd. forward 
pass. 


Biggest score of the week: West Lib- 
eriy’s 137-to-o, against Cedarville, at 
Wheeling, W. Va., with 71 points by Left 
Halfback Joe Korshalla. 


TIME 


Ten Phe Ss 
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Contempt in Denver 


The Scripps-Howard Rocky Mountain 
News in Denver enjoyed a field day last 
week at the expense of its arch-enemy 
Publisher Frederick G. Bonfils of the 


Denver Post. It seized the opportunity to 
spread upon its pages with impunity the 
following allegations about swaggering 
Publisher Bonfils: 

That he “hi-jacked and blackmailed 
Harry Sinclair and his associates of $250,- 
000 in 1924 on a threat that he would 
expose their Teapot Dome activities.” 

That he conducted a confidence game in 
the sale of lots in an alleged Oklahoma 
City, Tex. 

That he operated a crooked lottery in 
Kansas City under different aliases. 


That he accepted $40,000 from the Rock 


Speeded-up 


NERVES? 


Island Railroad for unethical advertising 
in the news columns of the Post. 

That he “sold shortweight coal in Den- 
ver, blackmailing and browbeating cus. 
tomers.” 

That he bought New Mexico land for 
$4.60 an acre, sold it at $30 in a fake 
colonization scheme. 

That he conducts a theatre which offers 
lewd dances, smutty jokes. 

That when asleep he requires a con- 
stant companion to waken him lest, talk- 
ing in a nightmare, he reveal some of the 
shady transactions of his past. 

Those statements, and many another, 
were part of a News petition asking that 
Publisher Bonfils be adjudged in contempt 
of court. Reason: He had refused to 
answer questions-before-trial in his own 
libel suit against the News. 

Publisher Bonfils’ $200,000 libel suit 
against the News, its editor and Publishers 


@ Do you wonder why your wife says you’re cross, and 
your secretary can’t follow your nervous directions? 

Maybe you’re really ill. Again, maybe you’ve just 
overspeeded your nerves with too much caffeine, (the 
drug in ordinary coffee). 





Caffeine causes your nerves to express themselves in 
irritability, sleeplessness, nervous indigestion. 
Here’s a way to enjoy both coffee and calm nerves. 
Try a two weeks’ test of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag (caffeine- —— — : 


© Underwood & Underwood 





free) Coffee. Drink it morning, noon, and night. 
Double your usual number cf cups if you like. You will 
still be enjoying the finest possible blend of Brazilian 
and Colombian coffees. But 97% of the caffeine, which 


is tasteless, is removed. 


DENVER’S BONFILS 


“Don’t pick on my mother & father.” 


Scripps & Howard, was based on the print- 
ing of a political speech by Democratic 
State Chairman Walter Walker, calling 
Bonfils “vulture”, “public enemy”, “slimy 
serpent”, “contemptible dog”, etc. etc. 
Choice excerpt: “The day will come when 
some persecuted man will treat that 
rattlesnake as a rattlesnake should be 
treated and there will be a general rejoic- 
ing.” Bonfils’ lawyer charged that state- 
ment was “an attempt to incite the mur 
der of Mr. Bonfils.” 

Less sensitive in earlier days Publisher 
Bonfils, who boasted of Corsican birth and 
relationship to Napoleon Bonaparte, never 
used to protest against printed reviews 0! 
his remarkable history; stories of how he 
hurriedly left West Point, turned Missis- 
sippi gambler, ran the Little Louisiana 
Lottery, took $800,000 and a whole skin 
out of Kansas City, bumped into Barten- 
der H. H. Tammen at the Chicago World 
Fair, went with him to Denver where they 
bought the Post and introduced a blatant, 
rowdy journalism such as the West had 
never known. 


For a few days, your system may miss its caffeine. 
After that, you'll feel steadier, calmer,—and you'll 


still have all the healthful refreshment and flavor of 
that grand drink, coffee. 

gram 
Ouste 
cials, 
34,6¢ 


Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 


Try Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
Coffee. Buy from your grocer. 
Or, send 15 cents in stamps 
for a can of Kaffee-Hag. Use 
this coupon. 
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Now, instead of hurling mud at the 


News, aging Publisher Bonfils (he refuses | 


to divulge his age; Scripps-Howard hints 
at 72), sued. With evident relish Scripps- 
Howard went to court, asked Publisher 
Bonfils a long list of questions which he 
refused to answer as irrelevant and which 
the News blithely front-paged. Samples: 

“What character was given on your dis- 
charge certificate when you left West 
Point?” 

“Did you always pass under your own 
name in Kansas City, Kans.?” 

“Isn’t it a fact that you went under 
the name of . . . Bonfeld . . . alias L. E. 
Winn, on March 21, 1895 and that you 
pleaded guilty to conducting a lottery?” 

Some questions were answered in part: 

A—I was born in Missouri. 

A—. . . 1am of legal age. 

Q.—What was your father’s occupation? 


A.—Don’t get in any smart things here. 


Don’t pick on my mother and father. 


Q.—I am not picking on your mother | 


and father. I thought very highly of both 
of them. 

A.—You better not. 

Attorney Philip Hornbein, for Publisher 
Bonfils, put a stop to the questions, asked 
the court to determine whether they were 
pertinent. The judge ruled that the ques- | 
tioning should continue last week, that he 
would decide which questions were rele- | 
vant after all had been asked. Again Pub- | 
lisher Bonfils refused to answer, clapped | 
his derby upon his greying head, walked 
out on spatted feet. The contempt action 
followed. Bonfils won a 15-day delay to | 
answer it and to prepare a contempt case | 
of his own against the News for asking 
impertinent questions. 

Fraud in Youngstown? | 

The cherished and advertised tradition | 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers in- | 
cludes youthful editors & managers, vigor- | 
ous liberalism, fearless honesty. News- | 
readers were shocked last week to read 
testimony which, if true, would smirch 
Scripps-Howard with one of the lowest 
tricks in the newspaper business—padding 
circulation figures. The scene was the | 
trial, for fraud, of four officials of Scripps- 
Howard’s Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram. 

Facts: In October 1931, the Telegram 
declared its average circulation for the 
previous six months to be 35,610. Audit 
Bureau of Circulation investigated, found 
the figure too high. The Telegram made 
its own investigation, removed the circu- | 
lation manager, published in December an 
amended figure: 34,698. Prosecutor Ray | 
L. Thomas, oldtime enemy of the Tele- | 
gram whom the paper had tried to have 
ousted, got indictments against the offi- 
cials, charging that they well knew the | 
34,698 figure was still too high “by sev- 
eral thousands.” 

_Last week the prosecutor led a proces- 
sion of Telegram and ex-Telegram circula- 
tion wranglers, newsboys, truck loaders, 
bookkeepers, etc. over the witness stand. 
Sample testimony: 
€ District circulators were compelled to 
take anywhere from 85 to 500 daily copies 
above the number they could sell. They 
Were not allowed to return unsold copies, 
but at intervals their debits in extra copies 
would be charged off to profit & loss. 
Those debits would be distributed against 


| 





the names of non-existent newsboys whose 


TIME 


As Welcome in 


the Nation's Homes 
as Eddie Cantor! 


LAMOROUS people have joined the 
family circle. Nightly Eddie Cantor visits 
American homes... or Ruth Etting ... or 
Heywood Broun... or Jack Benny and 
17,000,000 radio set sales vouch for 


their welcome. 


As welcome as a friend is news about him. That's 
why RADIO STARS Magazine is winning instant 
popularity. Responding to the great public curi- 
osity concerning the hundreds of new celebrities 
created by this gigantic new form of amusement, 


RADIO STARS is edited by a staff exceedingly 
well experienced in the star-personality appeal. 


This appeal, of course, is as broad as radio's. 


—The whole familyreads RADIO STARS 
because the whole family listens in. 
But though unlimited as to age groups, the reader- 
ship of RADIO STARS is very much limited to 
radio-owning families. Which means for adver- 
tisers an enthusiastic audience of typical American 
families whose investment in c radio for their enter- 
tainment is one infallible indication of their buying 
poWer. 


Radio advertisers, particularly, will welcome 
RADIO STARS as an opportunity to meet their 
air audiences in print, to add to the force of their 
spoken salesmanship the valuable visualization of 
pictures and the printed word. 


The 175,000 net paid guarantee with which RADIO STARS began life 
in September advances to 200,000 in February, with a correspond- 


ing advance in rate. But all 1933 issues may yet be contracted at the 
original $300 page rate. Astute advertisers will want the whole story 
of RADIO STARS immediately, may have it promptly by writing or 
phoning the Advertising Manager of 


PY Nv oy /-\0: 


MAGAZINE 
George T. Delacorte, Jr., Publisher 


Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Would you pay 


$200 a year for 20 years 


to let your son earn 


$72,000 more? 


It Is hard to imagine a father saying “no” to that propo- 
sition, yet many a man fails to make it possible for his 
son to reap this profit. 
Seventy-two Thousand Dollars is what one 
authority figures a college graduate earns in 
his life-time over and above what the average 


non-college man earns. 
You can make sure that your son will have 


this great advantage whether or not you live 
to see him reach college age. 


* * * 

$4,000 is a fair estimate of the cost of a college edu- 
cation. Under the Equitable plan, the money becomes 
available just when needed. 

The Equitable has worked out a college education 
insurance plan that guarantees the funds for your child’s 
education, whether you live or not. The payment of the 
premiums gives you that assurance. It is largely a matter 
of starting early on this “insured” college fund program. 
And it is appropriate for either a son or a daughter. 

The whole story of this low cost, attractive, positive 
plan is yours for the asking. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR— JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


SOCIETY 


MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me your booklet about your “Insured” College Fund Plan as described in 
November 28 issue of Time. 
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| names, in one case, were copied from 


cemetery tombstones with addresses of 
vacant houses. 
@ Distributors were ordered to “eat” 
what copies they could not sell. “Eating” 
meant burning the papers, selling them for 
junk, hiding them in cellars & attics, 
dumping them in the Mahoning River. 
@ Newsboys were compelled to pay for 
unsold copies of a special “Progress Edi- 
tion.”’ Penalty: loss of route. 

Scripps-Howard, admitting the difficulty 
of keeping circulation straw-bosses honest, 
charged a plot between Prosecutor Thomas 
and the circulation manager of the oppo- 
sition Vindicator, who had been fired by 
Scripps-Howard and allegedly vowed to 
“get even.” He, and several other ex- 
Telegram employes now working for the 
Vindicator, were state witnesses. 

soe Toni 

Legionnaire Piston 

When mad Paul Gorgulov shot France’s 
President Paul Doumer last May, a group 
of newsphotographers were witnesses. 
They had their lenses focussed on the 
President to snap him as he autographed 
a book for War veterans’ benefit. The 
Picture of the Century—the assassination 
—occurred at that moment. Bearded 
Louis Piston, who has been photographing 
celebrities around Paris for 45 years, 


| dropped his flash, swung his camera over- 


head, clubbed Assassin Gorgulov with it. 
Photographer Piston got no picture. Last 
week it became known that he had been 
elevated to the Legion of Honor. 


U.S. newsphotographers are notoriously 


| less polite than Europeans. Ambushed be- 


hind furniture, down dark passageways, at 
turns of staircases, a corps of them on the 


| incoming S. S. Europa in New York Har- 


bor last week flash-gunned for Banker 


| John P. Morgan, camera-shy son of a 
| camera-shy father. They got several fleet- 
| ing shots, all with Mr. Morgan looking 
| extremely annoyed. When the Daily 
| News’s man exploded his flash in Mr. Mor- 
| gan’s face, the latter raised his cane and 
| cried: “You brute!” 


ART 


Boulevardier 

New York’s Reinhardt Galleries smelled 
of gardenias last week. There were a great 
many mink coats, and gentlemen carrying 
chamois gloves in their inverted bowlers. 
On the walls were brilliant, brittle por- 
traits in flat, bright color of very smart 
people immaculately dressed, and decora- 
tive landscapes in which trees and houses 
were frankly drawn with ruler and com- 
pass. Bernard Boutet de Monvel was hav- 


| ing his first New York exhibition in five 
years. 


Pictures every child should know are in 
the series of oblong French story books 
which Maurice Boutet de Monvel, Ber- 
nard’s father, illustrated nearly 50 years 
ago. The late Senator William Andrews 
Clark knew them well and commissioned 
Boutet de Monvel pére to do a long mural 
panel of Joan of Arc which was one ol 
the most important objects in the amazing 
house he built on Fifth Avenue. Senator 
Clark’s Joan is now in the Corcoran Gal- 
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lery of Art, Washington. As children Ber- 
nard and his brother Roger, now a writer, 
posed for that panel for hours in doublet 
& hose.* One of their most vivid childish 
recollections is the old copper tycoon’s 
glittering gold teeth. 

As an artist, Bernard Boutet de Monvel 
absorbed everything but his father’s sly 
sense of humor. Fifty years old, almost 
theatrically handsome, his life sounds like 
the day dreams of a Harvard freshman. 
During the War he served with distinction 
as an aviator in France, Macedonia, Mo- 
rocco, where he had time to paint a num- 
ber of most effective landscapes. He was 
decorated with the Legion of Honor, but, 
a sincere Royalist, he scorns the bouton- 





BERNARD BouTeT DE MoNnveEL 
His atmosphere: mink coats and gardenias. 


niére as a relic of the Corsican upstart 
Napoleon. Shortly after the War he mar- 
ried Delfina Edwards-Bello, beautiful 
daughter of a wealthy Argentine. Their 
town house in Paris was the former studio 
of the late great Jean Auguste Dominique 
Ingres, built on the site of an ancient 
convent, which Artist Boutet de Monvel 
has redecorated in a style which Artist 
Ingres would have liked to afford. 

Artist Boutet de Monvel lives amid 
beautiful women. Rich ones sit to him 
for their portraits, poor ones are models 
for the fashion plates he draws for Vogue, 
Harper’s Bazaar, the Gazette de Bon Ton. 
Always impeccably dressed in public, he is 
sufficiently bohemian to paint in a blue-&- 
black striped blazer and patent leather 
pumps. He is fond of gold cigaret cases 
and dark red carnations with evening 
clothes. In Paris he lives very quietly. 
In New York, whither Mme Boutet de 
Monvel seldom comes, he has a cream-&- 
black duplex studio and entertains lavishly 
at the more expensive restaurants. 

His contemporaries and critics are as 
respectful of his talent as they may be 
envious of his life. One of the ablest of 
society portraitists, his style is his own, 
exactly suited for what he tries to do: 
make a record of decorative scenes, 20th 
Century chic. 


‘Senator Clark’s son William Andrews Jr., 
older than the Boutet de Monvel children, is 
how patron of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 
Orchestra (TimE, Oct. 31). 


GY 


America comes out 
of the ROOF-TOP 


JUNGLE! 





Up-to-date apartment house owners are showing the way out. 
They are using a new Western Electric product—the Radio 
Frequency Distribution System. As a result tenants are getting 
| improved eenytie-ae a new kind of service. @, With this apparatus, 
every set owner @. has his own lead-in to one central antenna. He 
eets any station any time without cross-talk or other interference. No longer 
need he put up his own outside aerial or be satisfied with inferior results from 
an indoor antenna. @, The equipment serves hotels and other types of multi- 
family building, as well as apartments. And Western Electric’s experience of 
50 years in manufacturing telephones for the Bell System dX counts 
heavily in the making of such related equipment as the Radio Frequency 


Distribution System. Get further details of this new development from its 





distributors, Graybar Electric Company, Graybar Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Western Elecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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A TIMELY MESSAGE 


—Concerning a Vital Change in the 
“Character. of the Stock Market! 


By the A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE 


HE stage is being set for a change in 

I the “character” of the stock market. 

Instead of general price changes in 
which practically all stocks move up or 
down together—unusual movements will be 
shown by individual issues. Technically 
speaking, the market will emerge from the 
present period of transition and be charac- 
terized by greater selectivity. 

What does this mean to investors and 
traders? 

Many already recognize that in such a 
phase it will not be enough to know the 
good stocks, for stocks will then strongly 
reflect their own individual technical posi- 
tions. Thus, among various stocks all 
equally sound statistically and of equal 
fundamental value, some will be laggards 
as to market price, while others will be star 
performers. 


The Question 


The question is “HOW to determine 
which stocks will show the greatest progress 
marketwise?’’. 

The correct answer is vital to the solution 
of today’s outstanding problems: (1) the 
safeguarding against further shrinkage of 
capital, (2) the increasing of income, and 
(3) the making of definite progress in re- 
constructing depleted invested funds. 


Recent History Reveals the Answer 


To find the answer it is well to review 
recent investment history. During the past 
three years discerning investors have realized 
more and more that a knowledge of WHEN 
to buy and when to SELL is overwhelmingly 
more important than the mere knowledge 
of which securities are fundamentally sound 

They have learned that NO security is good 
enough to hold for the so-called ‘‘Long- 
Pull’’—and the very fact that any one en- 
tertains such an idea is proof of a miscon- 
ception of the true principles of investing. 

And above all they have learned that 
with the guidance of sound technical analysis 
by which short and intermediary moves are 
forecast with practical accuracy, no one 
need unduly fear downward movements or 
rely too much on sustained general upward 
trends for profit or rehabilitation. 

This they have learned in a three year 
bear market distinguished by six important 
upward movements and during which the 
majority of stocks moved together. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 


You may send me, without obligation, analytical 
article ‘How to Protect your Capital and Accelerate 


its Growth—through Trading.” 
Name 


a Nese ee ee 


Up to this time we have continuously 
pointed out that even in the early stages 
of recovery from extreme depression prac- 
tically all stocks move together—they not 
only move up together—but they react 
down together. NOONE KNOWS WHICH 
stocks will advance the most during such 
a period. As a matter of fact, second or 
third rate stocks are likely to move to a 
greater extent than the best stocks—at 
least percentage-wise—during such a phase. 
This was demonstrated in the July 9-Sep- 
tember 9 rally. 

Now here is the point—in markets where- 
in practically all stocks move together the 
vital question is WHEN to buy or sell 
and which stock to buy is of secondary 
importance. We have abundantly illus- 
trated and proved that statistics and eco- 
nomies of the academic type offer no help 
in solving this question. 


The Superiority of Technical Analysis 


Witness the abject failure of devotees of 
this school of thought to call the turn of 
July 9, 1932—as contrasted with the ac- 
curacy of the Wetsel method. Or, make it 
even more personal, just WHAT figures or 
facts concerning earnings, balance sheets, 
carloadings, gold movements or what not 
that were available last June would have 
enabled you to foresee the sensational rise 
of July? Again witness the failure of econ- 
omists to tell the nature of the ‘reaction 
from September 9. Many mistook it for 
a down turn which was to mark the resump- 
tion of the three year bear trend. 

Wetsel factors enabled us to advise clients 
that the downward movement was a re- 
action and the approximate limits to which 
it would descend were indicated. 


Wetsel Advice in 1929 and 1932 


This advice corresponds to the advice of 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel in 1929 when, after the 
first drastic break, the market advanced 
sharply—and this advance was mistaken by 
the majority as a resumption of the UP- 
WARD TREND which had lasted for four 
years. Mr. Wetsel informed his clients then 
in no uncertain terms that the movement 
was a temporary rally and designated the 
levels it would attain. This gave many 
people a chance to get out of the market 
at better prices—just as his latest advice 
enabled them to get in. 


The A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
| Service, Inc. is an organization 
| founded to give investors an ab- 
|  solutely disinterested and inde- 
| pendent investment management 
| service. It has no securities for 
| sale, nor any connection with 
j any other organization whatever. 

It accepts no orders to buy se- 
curities on commission or other- 
| wise. In short, its interests are 
| identical with those of its clients 
| to safeguard capital and foster 
| its growth through able man- 
I agement. 


T3 


On Thursday, November 3, we again ad- 
vised purchases on a broad scale to take 
advantage of the post-election rise—which 
occurred. 

Now—so far—the important knowledge 
for three years that resulted in safeguarding 
capital and capitalizing the market's short 
and intermediary swings has been the knowl- 
edge of WHEN to buy or sell. Knowledge 
or information concerning WHAT securities 
to BUY was of no practical value to any- 
body unless accompanied by advice as to 
the correct TIME to sell. And this knowl 
edge of WHEN to buy and sell was only 
accurate and valuable when based on tech- 
nical analysis and on such forecasting factors 
as have been developed and are used by 
this organization. 

Now we are facing a vital change. 

After this change occurs a knowledge of 
WHICH stocks to buy is going to assume 
an important rdle—as it does in every 
selective market. Today you have stocks, 
the prices of which have shrunk, and others 
where the prices, though low, are merely 
compressed. The latter type will be the 
star performers—the first type will prove 
to be the laggards. 


Methods That Will Reveal 
WHICH Stocks to Buy 


And AGAIN statistical analysis will NOT 
reveal the stocks which will move most 
actively any more than such analysis was 
of value in judging when to buy and when 
to sell during the period when all stocks 
moved with the general market. 

AGAIN, technical analysis will prove su- 
perior, not only in indicating WHEN to 
buy and sell, but in disclosing WHICH 
stocks to buy—in helping you avoid the 
laggards and choosing the most active issues. 


Why Correct Action is Vital 


The time to set your financial house in 
order so as to benefit most completely from 
the ‘selective’ market now in process of 
formation is -NOW. 

Why not learn for yourself the danger of 
the half truths and fallacies which fill the 
average investor's mind and handicap his 
performances—and also learn how to acquire 
the comforting certainty of the success in 
investing that is made possible by the appli- 
cation of sound principles? It is easy to 
do 80. 


How to Protect Capital and 
Produce Definite Progress 


An illuminating article has been written 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetse! organization which fearlessly exposes 
the half truths about investing and search- 
ingly analyzes the methods that make for 
true conservatism and progress. You may 
have a copy of this interesting article by 
filling in and mailing the blank or writing to 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 
Chrysler Building, New York 
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Chicago’s Three-in-One 

Chicago, as befitted the second city of 
the land, shared fully in the investment 
trust boom that filliped the tail-end of the 
Coolidge bull market. Leader in Chicago 
trust-booming was the rich young firm 
of Field, Glore & Co. That house and its 
friends were behind three trusts launched 
in quick succession, designed to invest 
chiefly in Chicago and Midwest securi- 
ties. It was planned by Charles Foster 
Glore, ambitious, competent young head 
of the firm, that the three investment 
trusts (one of which was formed with 
Continental Illinois Co. which took a large 
interest for its own account) should 
eventually be combined into one big res- 
ervoir of Chicago capital. The two larger 
companies were merged in 1930 as Con- 
tinental Chicago Corp. And last week 
Banker Glore finished his handiwork when 
it was announced that the third trust, 
Chicago Investors’ Corp., would be merged 
with Continental Chicago. During the last 
three lean years, merger-born Continental 
Chicago’s assets have shrunk from about 
$110,000,000 to $24,000,000, Chicago In- 
vestors’ from $20,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The new trust will be called simply Chi- 
cago Corp. 

In the last decade Field, Glore & Co. 
and its smart senior partner in Chicago 
have been the spearhead of an advance 
to the forefront of Chicago finance by 
what Chicagoans call the “North Shore 
Crowd”’—a group of able sons of able 
fathers whose fortunes were piled up in 
Chicago’s more boisterous days.* Drawn 
from the old boards, they are well rep- 
resented in new Chicago Corp.’s directo- 
rate—Edward Aloysius Cudahy Jr. of the 
packing family, William McCormick 
Blair of the famed and fecund family 
whose fortune was laid in the plumbing 
business, Vice President James B. Forgan 
Jr. of First National Bank, scion of the 
Scottish banking family. 

Banker Glore has seen to it that his 
lines of communication with all that is 
potent in Chicago are well guarded, for 
his other directors include Sewell Lee 
Avery, president of U. S. Gypsum, 
Morgan-picked board chairman of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., director of Northern 
Trust; President David A. Crawford of 
Pullman Co.; Robert Douglas Stuart of 
Quaker Oats Co.: Donald Roderick Mc- 
Lennan, only Chicago director of Penn- 
sylvania R. R. and head of Marsh & Mc- 
Lennan, reputedly largest U. S. insurance 
brokers. At Continental Illinois Bank & 
Trust Co., Banker Glore has Stanley Field, 
chairman of the executive committee. 


*Another Chicago investment trust floated in 
1929 was Manhattan-Dearborn Corp., backed by 
the “Loop Crowd’—men who made their own 
money, Directors include John Daniel Hertz 
whose fortune clicked up on Yellow Cab meters, 
Albert Davis Lasker of Lord & Thomas and 
Logan (advertising), Herbert (“Hub”) Stern of 
Paramount’s Balaban & Katz, Chairman Charles 
A. McCulloch of Parmalee Co. whose trucks 
and busses lug trunks and travelers to & fro 
between Chicago’s many railroad _ stations. 
Heavily interested in real estate, Manhattan- 
earborn’s assets dropped from about $19,000,- 
900 to $8,000,000, book value. The Manhattan 
end of this trust is represented by Director 
Herbert Bayard Swope. 





The final step in Banker Glore’s plans 
might not have been taken for some 
time had not Floyd Bostwick Odlum, who 
has gobbled up 20 investment trusts in the 
last two years, tried to gobble up Chicago 
Investors’. Rufous, trust-gobbling Mr. 
Odlum first dickered with Banker Glore 
for Continental Chicago, was turned down 
flat. He then set about quietly accumu- 
lating sizeable holdings in smaller Chi- 
cago Investors’. Chicago-conscious Banker 
Glore feared that control might pass to 
Manhattan. He called in Mr. Odlum, 
told him in a polite way that Chicago 
trusts must stay in Chicago, and pur- 
chased part of Mr. Odlum’s stock. To 
forestall other trust-gobblers Banker 
Glore then hurried through the merger. 
Although Mr. Odlum officially approved 
the merger, his large interest in Chicago 














NortH SHOREMAN GLORE 
. has left hogs far behind. 


Investors’ will be converted into a rela- 
tively small interest in new Chicago Corp. 

President of Old Continental Chicago, 
Banker Glore will also ‘be president of 
Chicago Corp. Born in Eureka Springs, 
Ark. 43 years ago (his wife says 44), he 
grew up on Chicago’s West Side. His 
father was a railroad operating man. At 
the University of Chicago he roomed in 
the same house as Harold Higgins Swift, 
became a fast friend. Harold Swift per- 
suaded him to drop out of college at the 
end of his first year and enter Swift & 
Co.’s packing business. For two years he 
worked in the stockyards. Finding cattle 
& hogs not to his taste, he quit to enter 
the bond business with now defunct A. B. 
Leach & Co., rose rapidly to a vice- 
presidency. After the War he formed his 
own firm. He had been selling bonds to 
his North Shore friends but a short while 
when Marshall Field III, casting about for 
something to do with himself and _ his 
money, suggested that he be taken into 
partnership. Snapping up the offer, Glore 
reorganized his firm in 1921 as Marshall 
Field, Glore, Ward & Co. Swank, success- 
ful Banker Glore is still annoyed with the 
name which La Salle Street wags gave it: 


“Marshall Field, Tom, Dick & Harry.” 

He shot ahead and Bondman Glore be- 
came Banker Glore. In 1926 Partner 
Pierce C. Ward dropped out and the firm 
became Field, Glore & Co. Now regarded 
as one of the ablest young financiers in 
Chicago, Banker Glore lives in Lake 
Forest, takes business easily but not too 
easily, plays polo like his friends. Last 
spring Marshall Field asked Mrs. Glore 
how her husband’s polo ponies were. 
Quipped Mrs. Glore: “Those we haven’t 
eaten are fine, thanks.” 





ost 
Big Pool Purified 

As famed as the stock pools which used 
to catapult Radio Corp. of America shares 
is the patent pool that RCA has had with 
General Electric Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. In the 
spring of 1930 the Department of Justice 
set forth to prove the patent pool was 
in restraint of trade. Last week rather 
than stand a long and costly trial with the 
risk of losing the case and being heavily 
fined, the defendants agreed to mend their 
set-up as the Government suggested, 
stoutly insisting nevertheless that they had 
violated no law. Their consent will be a 
boon to the entire radio industry, hitherto 
befuddled by patent confusion. And Owen 
D. Young becomes more available for the 
Roosevelt Cabinet, since now he will not 
have to appear as a defense witness in one 
of the biggest anti-trust suits of all time. 

As part of their consent, General Elec- 
tric and Westinghouse must get rid of their 
RCA shares which together equal 51% 
of the total. Within three months they will 
distribute half their RCA holdings to 
shareholders, disposing of the remainder 
within three years. The manufacturing 
companies will also withdraw their mem- 
bers from Radio’s board. Previously the 
three companies licensed some of the 
pooled patents to outsiders (the minimum 
royalty rate was reduced from $100,000 to 
$10,000 after the suit began and the fee 
from 73% to 5% of sales), but did not 
pay each other for their use. Now RCA 
will be the sole licensing agent, General 
Electric and Westinghouse will pay for 
what they use on the same basis as out 
siders, and all patents available to them 
will be available to the trade at the same 
rates. RCA will be able to enter impor- 
tant fields hitherto barred to it, including 
the manufacture of tubes, transmitters 
and equipment for non-radio electronics. 

Radio likewise made several financial ad- 
justments last week. The two electric 
companies agreed to wipe off $8,938,000 
of RCA’s $17,938,000 debt to them. GE 
bought Radio’s uptown Manhattan build- 
ing for $4,745,000. Rockefeller Center 
Inc. at the same time agreed to let RCA 
reduce the amount of space it has leased, 
accepting $5,000,000 worth of preferred 
RCA stock for this concession. 

There is no chance that RCA will ever 
pass into foreign hands. Should that 
threaten the board can limit the voting 
power of all foreign-owned stock to 20%. 
This provision is in keeping with the 
reasoning which prompted President Wil- 
son, assisted by Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Franklin Delano Roosevelt, to call 
on U. S. companies to form Radio Corp. 
in 1919 to keep ownership of the Alex- 
anderson Alternator and other important 
radio patents within the U. S. 
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In Praise of Speculation 


“IT am a speculator,” wrote Arthur Wil- 
liam Cutten in last week’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. “Speculators have been of im- 
measurable value to the development of 
civilization. . . . I am not boasting when 
I say that I have traded more heavily than 
any other individual who ever stood in the 
wheat pit.* This is the fact. In stating it 
I am establishing my right to be heard 


*One of the first things Speculator Cutten 
learned in the Pit was the code by which traders 
would signal their clerks what was going on. 
Rapid rotation of the fists upward meant selling. 
This, followed by a flex of the arm and a slap 
of the biceps would mean “selling by Armour.” 
Popular signs at present: a finger on the nose 
refers to Uhlmann Grain Co.; holding up a 
package of cigarets refers to Rice & Co., be- 
cause traders see a resemblance between Dan 
Rice and a camel; a quick jerk of the arm as 
if drinking refers to Stein, Alstrin & Co.; 
crossed arms refers to Jackson Bros., Boesel & 
Co., perhaps because crossed arms may signify 
two brothers; using the hands as if breaking a 
stick used to refer to Bendit & Co. but now 
means James E. Bennett & Co.; to put a fore- 
finger in the mouth and bite it refers to J. J. 
Bittel; to draw one’s hands over an imaginary 
tremendous stomach refers to Fred Lewis of 
F. S. Lewis & Co. 


TIME 


along with other men, who only theorize 
about it.” 

Bull Cutten, who has been an_ inde- 
pendent trader for 26 years and has never 
lost as much money as he has made, was 
ostensibly writing an autobiographical 
narrative, “The Story of a Speculator.” 
The first of three installments told of his 
boyhood in Guelph, Ont., his going to Chi- 
cago, his first contacts with the Pit and 
how he learned to “sweat blood” when 
prices moved against him. But woven 
through the story was his defense of spec- 
ulation, his malediction of all regulations 
that impede it. 

At present the chief restrictions to 
speculation in the Pit are the taxes which 
make “scalping” (small, quick trading) 
difficult, and the rule that all transactions 
of over 500,000 bu. must be reported. 
When Farm Board operations were at 
their height many speculators gave up 
trading in the Pit because prices were no 
longer subject to natural movements. Bull 
Cutten had his first experience with regu- 
lation in 1926. He had bought tremendous 
amounts of wheat and felt that “events 
were justifying the judgment of conditions 
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Dollars 


in Dividends and Interest 


URING the 12 months ended June 1932, holders of Associated 
| TD securities received $40,093,000 in interest and dividends. @ In 
the first 6 months of 1932 the number of registered holders of Asso- 
ciated securities increased 15,784 to a total of 252,899. Of these, 
116,882 are customers who use Associated services to cook their 
meals, light their homes, and run their radios. ¢ Associated security 
holders are distributed throughout every state, in all United States 
Possessions, and in 29 other countries and their dependencies. 


For information about facilities, service, rates, write 


Associated Gas & Electric System 





Atlas Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of 
75¢ per share for the quarter ending De- 
cember 1, 1932, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable December 1, 1932, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on November 19, 1932. 


Water A. Pererson, Treasurer. 





| NaTionat Dairy Propucts CorPorRATION | 


The Board of Directors has declared regular 
quarterly dividends of $1.75 per share on the 
Preferred A and Preferred B stocks and a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the Common stock 
of National Dairy Products Corporation payable | 
January 3, 1933, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 5, 1932. | 
| November 10, 1932. Forp Hreparp, Secretary 
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I had formed months before when I had 
taken my position. By every right of com. 
merce I was entitled to a profit on my 
transaction for the risk I had taken,” 
The Board of Trade, however, forced him 
to sell some of his holdings because the 
Grain Futures Administration had said 
they were too large. At the news “Cutten 
is unloading,” the price, of course, broke 
sharply. Last week Speculator Cutten 
observed: “Since that day the trend of 
wheat prices has been steadily downward, 
... The state of the market is at- 
tributable to Government action... 
[and] due to the fact that speculators have 
been frightened or driven away from it. 
What speculation has been done has been 
carried on largely by Government bu- 
reaucrats using the taxpayers’ money. If 





SPECULATOR CUTTEN 


“Speculators have been of immeasurable 
value... .” 


men seeking a profit had been using those 
millions, a real benefit might have accrued 
to the nation.” 

Foes of stock speculation claim that a 
few insiders deceive and mulct the public. 
Foes of commodity speculation claim that 
in bull markets the price of foods is lifted 
beyond reason, while in bear markets the 
farmers are cheated of their just returns. 
Professional speculators in all cases insist 
that they are needed to maintain an active 
market, necessary in stocks for investors 
and in commodities for merchants who 
must hedge their purchases of raw ma- 
terials. Speculator Cutten, well aware that 
further regulation threatens the wheat pit, 
which “‘is for me as the deck of his ship to 
a sailor,” insisted: “Speculation is wrong 
when it is done with other people's money, 
but who other than the speculators are 
going to assume the necessary risks of 
commerce which cannot and should not be 
borne entirely by the merchants? Do not 
tell yourselves that we can dispense with 
these risks. They are part of existence on 
earth.” 


-——_—. 


Strife at Houston 


The responsibilities of managing Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute have fallen not 
upon the well-known men who have occu- 
pied its presidency but upon William 
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Three square feet of desk-top space, and 

thirty minutes of your time, are all we ask 

to demonstrate the profit-making applica- 
tions of Addressograph-Multigraph equipment. 


The principles of Addressograph and Multigraph 
operation are embodied in hand-operated models 
which capably prove, before your own eyes, the 
practical value of these machines. 

If you have thought of the Addressograph only as 
an addressing machine, and the Multigraph only 
as a letter duplicating machine, the demonstration 
will prove a surprise. 


The Addressograph will handle an amazing 
number of forms in your business—payroll sheets, 
production forms, time clock cards, route sheets, 


raabe mage 


Addressagraph-Mu 


envelopes, statements, invoices, shipping tags, etc. 
with 100% accuracy and great economies. 


At 40% average saving, the Multigraph can 
produce a high quality of ink-printed and ribbon- 
duplicated work, ranging from simple bulletins to 
color work, with remarkable speed and savings. 

You can install Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment on easy payment terms—paying out 
of operating savings instead of capital. Let us 
demonstrate today, in time to help your first 
quarter profits. No obligation whatever. 

Consult the ‘Where To Buy It” section of your 
telephone directory for name of your nearest Sales 
Agent, or write direct. Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ltigraph Products 


TRADE mage 


MAKING AND SAVING MONEY FOR EVERY BUSINESS—EVERY DAY 
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| Rufus Boyd Jr., executive vice president, Will 
Last year A. P. I. members decided they able 
wanted a president who would be more tw 
than a shirt front. They elected Amos ; 


Leonidas Beaty and decided to depart aA 


from tradition, pay him a salary (reported 102( 
0 at $50,000). Many members were agains ae 
the salary. Others felt that 62-year-old 
Mr. Beaty, whose friends call him 
ad the “Judge,” was not giving the A. P. L. its Per 
money’s worth. When the A. P. I. held its Li 
- convention in Houston last week Mr, It 
Company they heep Boyd let it be known that he would resign Jan. 
should Mr. Beaty be re-elected. He did will 
not have to, for instead of Mr. Beaty the Co. 
A. P. I. directors chose Judge Charles as p 


Linked with the great names of outstand- —- Ames, first vice president of 1s 
: . é . exas Corp. ral 
ing industrial achievements because Vado Aites, « letk Okie 1 ae 
they’ve had a part in making such lawyer, was assistant to Attorney General al 

: . . ‘ Mitchell Palmer from 1919-20. From ac 
achievements possible, Nicholson Files gage es tees eek Oe 
are at work in every basic and special- Co. Then followed two years during which nin 


ized industry where files are used. he went back to his law practice before also 
re-joining Texas Corp. He knows his Hane 
A. P. I. predecessor well for Mr. Beaty ner § 
Developed by one of file experts who was Texas Co. president in 1920-26. Judge Pa 


concentrate on just one product — files, | Ames will resign from Texas Corp. to give presi 


Nicholson Files have the advantage of | his full time to A. P. L., presumably at a 
salary. Last week Mr. Boyd, while satis- 


many specially devised processes in their fied over the ousting of Mr. Beaty, an- 
making, resulting in a keenness, a sturdy nounced he might yet resign within 0 
a days. 
quality, that surpasses all. , ee wes 
Experienced filers and purchasing agents | Deals & Developments | wage 
Dividends. The directors of American Tow 


know they can find these outstanding Telephone & Telegraph declared the regu- izatic 
Nicholson characteristics only in lar dividend last week. Some 712.00 | crotc 
: : stockholders will receive $41,990,000 Harv 
Nicholson Files. through the action. Electric Bond & an kf 
- | Share declared its regular stock dividend For 
For sale at mill supply and hardware stores but announced that in future payments will Pum 
be determined annually. Its big subsidiary of “ 
NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY United Gas Corp., halved its first pre- lomy 
Providence, R.1., U. S. A. ferred. Transamerica Corp. announced y 

that while it could pay a dividend now it 

will not. Penick & Ford, Ltd. surprised 
Wall Street by doubling its usual 5o0¢ ex- mans 
| tra. Chesebrough Manufacturing and Bon Aubt 
CHOLS5 7 Ami maintained their extra payments but Co., 
See 4% Coca-Cola passed its usual $1 extr withe 
USA (blamed: taxation). R. H. Macy & C mont 
—— | passed its usual 5% stock extra. Chesi- atten 
| peake & Ohio maintained its $2.50 rate (see 
| and is the only U. S. road to pay the same St 
dividend as in 1930. Cincinnati, New Or- & di: 
leans & Texas Pacific (the “Queen & i 

Crescent’’) passed its dividend. In 193¢ 

it paid a $50 extra,most of which went int 
the lean coffers of the B. & O. and South tion 
ern. International Harvester, which last creas 
| week received $4,000,000 from Russia duce 
maintained its new $1.20 rate. Phillips- porta 
Jones (shirts) resumed preferred pay- cheay 
ments. verti: 
B. & O. Maturity. The biggest rail- Me 
| road maturity of the near future comes meml 
March 1 when $63,250,000 worth of Bal- elect 
| timore & Ohio bonds fall due. Last week, Italia 
| after several delays, the R. F. C. pledged ness 
| its aid to the B. & O. It will lend the roa Abru 
| half of the amount and bondholders wil With 
be asked to accept half in cash, half in 4 recto 
new 5% bond. As a special inducement gener 
to speedy deposits, bonds deposited betore long- 
. ‘ Dec. 22 will receive an immediate cash great 
— ro payment of 10%. Last week the B. &0 — 


bonds of 1933 sold at 67 against the years ey 


low of 3 é. ‘ all @ 
A F L E B oe) R 3 V = R Y P U R P O S 3 Te the: annual meeting President Daniel of 
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Willard stated that the B. & O. would be | 


able to meet all other obligations although 
it would fail to earn interest charges for 
the year by $4,000,000. He pointed out 
that revenues were running 50% below 
1929, that passenger traffic in the last 
twelve years had dropped more than 80%. 
Personnel 

Last week the following were news: 

It became definitely established that on 
Jan. 1 Elisha Walker, bankless banker, 
will become a partner of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. Mr. Walker served for many years 
as president of Blair & Co., and when in 
1929 that company was acquired by 
Transamerica Corp. he was chosen to 
succeed Amadeo Peter Giannini. His poli- 
cies angered Mr. Giannini, brought him 
back from retirement, led to one of Wall 
Street’s greatest proxy fights which Gian- 
nini won with 63% of the shares. It was 
also established last week that Jerome J. 
Hanauer, a Kuhn, Loeber since 1890, part- 
ner since 1912, will resign at the year-end. 

Paul Merrick Hollister resigned as vice 
president of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn (advertising) to become publicity 
director of R. H. Macy & Co., Man- 
hattan bargain store, succeeding Kenneth 
Collins who left to form his own agency 


(Time, Nov. 14). A onetime reporter on | 


his hometown paper (Grand Rapids 
News), Adman Hollister is famed for 
waggish japery, is head of the Charles 
Townsend Copeland Association, an organ- 
ization of former students of the 
crotchety Harvard sage. In 1927 he won 
Harvard’s Bok Advertising Award for 
an R. H. Macy institutional campaign. 
For the Guild of Former Pipe Organ 
Pumpers, in which he holds the position 
of “tibia plena,” he designed the “dip- 
lomy.’”* 

W. Hubert Beal, 37, became president 
of Auburn Automobile Co. as busy Er- 
rett Lobban Cord, 38, retired to the chair- 
manship. Mr. Beal has worked for 
Auburn’s unit, Lycoming Manufacturing 
Co., since 1919. In 1931 Mr. Cord 
withdrew into the chairmanship for ten 
months. Currently he needs freedom to 


attend to his interest in Aviation Corp. | 


(see p. 27). 
Stuart Peabody, sober manager of sales 
& distribution analysis for Borden Co. 


(dairy products), was elected president of 


Association of National Advertisers at 
its convention in Atlantic City. Conven- 
tion keynotes: 35°% of members will in- 
crease advertising next year, 22% will re- 
duce it; quality of circulation is more im- 
portant to advertisers than quantity; 
cheap, misleading advertising hurts all ad- 
vertising. 

Marquis Federico Negrotto Cambiaso, 
member of a potent old Genoa family, was 
elected president of Benito Mussolini’s 
talia Line, succeeding His Royal High- 
ness Prince Luigi of Savoy, Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who resigned (Time, Oct. 24). 
With the replacement of all but two di- 
fectors and the appointment of a new 
general manager, this step completed the 
long-awaited reorganization of JI Duce’s 
gteat shipping line. 


*Blond, bespectacled Adman Hollister claims 


that, as a substitute on a Harvard (10913) foot- | 


ball eleven, he was the first man to run a touch- 
down to the wrong goal. 








RYING to make the old ca> a new car is more 

often extravagance than economy. Repairs, 
replacements and depreciation are liabilities that 
grow larger as old cars grow older. 


Thousands of motorists today are fooling them- 
selves in the belief that by keeping the old car in 
service a while longer they will save money. Pending 
the time when they see the wisdom of the penny- 
wise and pound-foolish adage, thousands of willing 
men will be standing outside factory gates, des- 
perate in their plight, while thousands of others 
who are dependent upon them suffer. 


If yours is an old car you can probably save money 
by ordering *» new car today. Values have never 
been greater and the purchase can be conveniently 
financed if you prefer not to pay cash. 


See your dealer. Buy a new car—save money—and 
help put men back to work. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
HEADQUARTERS + BALTIMORE 


WHEREVER YOU ARE © WHATEVER YOU MAKE, 


SELL OR BUY @ INVESTIGATE COMMERCIAL CREDIT SERVICE @ 





SCIENCE 


Whistling in a Bathtub 


“On the evening of Oct. 8, I was at 
Angmering-on-Sea, and my host, Mr. Ken- 
neth Barnes, called me to listen to the 
wind playing, and took me to the bath- 
room, which faced down wind. The wind 
was blowing hard and gustily, and was 
producing a most amazing effect—exactly 
as though a flageolet were being played by 
a human performer. . . .” 

Through London’s clubs last month 
droned the account of Sir Richard Arthur 
Surtees Paget’s “most extrawd’nry” ex- 
perience in that bathroom and his clever 
solution of the mystery, which he promptly 
reported to Nature. Few men in England 
could have resolved the matter so 
promptly as did this inquisitive sexage- 
narian baronet, barrister, linguist, musi- 
cian, acoustician. 

Sir Richard’s musical ear told him that 
the tune he heard that evening was in E 
major, with A sharp substituted for A flat. 
“The melody,” he relates, “did not slur up 
& down as when the wind whistles through 
a cranny, but changed by sharply defined 
steps from note to note. The melody in- 
cluded runs, slow trills, turns and grace 
notes and sounded so artificial that’ I felt 
bound to open the window and make sure 
that the tune was not being played by a 
human performer out of doors.” 

When Mr. Barnes assured Sir Richard 
that there was no spoofing, the learned 
acoustician cocked his ears at all corners 
& crannies of the bathroom at Angmering- 
on-Sea. The overflow drain of the bathtub 
told the story. 

Next morning Sir Richard examined the 
pipe. It was about 1} in. in diameter, 
about 3 ft. 5 in. long, in the form of an 
S-bend. At the tub end of the tube was a 
perforated waste guard. The other end of 
the tube was open and passed through the 
wall to let the tub water run out onto the 
open ground. Sir Richard put his lips to the 
pipe’s open end, blew. A low, sepulchral 
' reverberation grumbled up the pipe. “The 
natural frequency of the pipe when blown 
into by mouth was about 161—that is, 
three octaves below the keynote of the 
scale previously indicated,’ observed Sir 
Richard. Evidently, “the wind was 
playing on the 7th, 8th, gth, roth and 11th 
overtones of the pipe, and the melody 
was being produced by the rapid fluctua- 
tions of wind-pressure.” 

The mystery and his solution make Sir 
Richard “wonder whether such an effect 
can ever have occurred in Nature—a 
broken bamboo stem, for example, par- 
tially obstructed at its windward end, and 
so shielded by vegetation, soil, etc., as to 
produce a pressure difference between its 
open ends? The effect of elaborate melo- 
dies thus produced without human inter- 
vention would be highly magical and sug- 


gestive.” 
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Minnesota Maid 


Newspapers rejoiced last week in a new 
and different murder story for their front 
pages. The victim was a girl. Her re- 
mains had lain undiscovered in Minnesota, 
not just a few hours, but for many years. 
The number of years was what made the 
story, as a murder story, a newspaper hoax 
and a scientist’s delight. Professor Albert 
Ernest Jenks of the University of Min- 
nesota gave the story its first publication. 
Speaking before the National Academy of 
Science meeting at Ann Arbor last week, 
he set the number of years at some 200 
centuries. That would make the Min- 
nesota maid more than 10,000 years older 
than any human remains yet discovered 
in North America. She was found under 
twelve feet of glacial drift in Ottertail 
County, Minn.—first proof that man lived 
on this continent during glacial times. 


Next month Dr. Jenks’s Minnesota 
maid will be a cynosure at the Atlantic 
City gathering of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Trained eyes will understand why the 
anthropologists and paleontologists, who 
for weeks have been studying her skull 
with microscope and calipers, classify her 
as a Mongoloid type, more Eskimo than 
Indian. Professor Jenks puts her age at 
174 years. From a nick on the inner side 
of her shoulder blade he deduces the 
“murder.” It may have been caused by a 
spear or arrow striking through her heart, 
through her right lung. She may have 
been crossing the glacial lake at whose 
bottom her bones were found. Perhaps 
she was on a raft or in a canoe, or crossing 
on ice. She was wearing shell pendants in 
her hair, around her neck. From her waist 
hung an apron of strung shells. A dagger 
of antler dangled from a thong. 

The Minnesota girl’s bones might never 
have been recovered if a scientific digger 
had not asked a practical digger for help. 
Professor Jenks had arranged with the 
Minnesota State Highway Commission, 
which was putting a road through Ottertail 
County, to watch for fossils. Finder of 
the Minnesota maid was one P. F. Stary, 
sharp-eyed section boss. 

Year and a half ago at a dinner in Chi- 
cago, some potent businessmen heard 
Geologist Arthur Keith of the National 
Research Council and other scholars ask 
that lay diggers keep their eyes peeled. 
Instructions were sent out, with the re- 
sult that Science now has the intelligent 
co-operation of thousands of railroad engi- 
neers, highway contractors, building ex- 
cavators, brick makers, stone quarriers.* 


*The directions: “1) In your excavations 
watch for all indications of prehistoric life . . 
fossilized bones, weapons, tools, implements, 
ashes, blackened stones or other signs of fire. 
2) When you make such a iind, stop digging 
immediately around the objects. Take the 
greatest care not to move or disturb them. 
The original position and arrangement may 
prove to be the only means of determining the 
time and living conditions of those who left 
these signs of their life. 3) Report your dis- 
covery to the person or company in charge of 
the excavation, or report by telegraph to the 
National Research Council the place and general 
character of the objects discovered. The Coun- 
cil will pay the charges on the telegram; and, 
if the discovery promises to be of importance, 
it will direct the nearest competent geologist 
or archeologist to visit your excavation, remove 
the objects, and care for them. Your name will 
be mentioned as the discoverer later 
records of the objects or bones.” 
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EDUCATION 


Lowell Out 


The same news that came to Princeton 
last year came last week to Harvard. Its 
president resigned. Dr. Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell has been on the job since 1909. He 
will be 76 on Dec. 13. Aware that the 
Fellows of Harvard College had quietly 
done the same a fortnight ago, the Board 
of Overseers accepted his resignation, ef- 
fective when a successor is chosen and 
ready to take office. 

The question of a successor was, unlike 
the same question at Princeton, not with- 
out likely answers. Dr. Lowell has long 
been suspected of having a candidate in 
mind. In any discussions by the Over. 
seers the following would certainly be men- 
tioned: Kenneth Ballard (“Cotton-Top”) 
Murdock, 37, the scholarly, efficient, hu- 
morless Harvardman who was elected 
Dean of Arts & Sciences last year (Tre, 
Oct. 12, 1931); Edward Allen Whitney, 
Associate Professor & Tutor in History 
and Literature; Francis Parkman of the 
famed Harvard family; Missouri-born 
Professor George Harold Edgell of the 
Fine Arts Department; Boston Lawyer 
Charles Pelham Curtis Jr., 37, a distin- 
guished clubman but a stutterer; Secretary 
of the Navy Charles Francis Adams; Law 
Professor Francis Bowes Sayre, Woodrow 
Wilson’s son-in-law; Harvard Consultant- 
on-Careers Augustus Lowell Putnam 
(nephew); Biologist Clarence Cook 
(“Pete”) Little, politically ousted ex- 
president of the University of Michigan; 
Professor Samuel Eliot Morison, official 
Harvard historian who, like Dr. Little, 
might be considered too liberal. 

A generation of students have known 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell as a frostily 
friendly man, now white-haired, white- 
mustached, pouchy-eyed, who putters 
about the Yard hello-ing everybody. 
Wearing always a low stiff collar and an 
oldtime high-cut jacket, he carries like 
all good Bostonians a green book-bag, is 
always accompanied by “Phantom,” 4 
blind old spaniel that has to be guided 
across busy streets by the crook of Dr. 
Lowell’s cane. Harvardmen know that 
their “Prexy” is rich, resolute, articulate,, 
astringent; an authority on political sc- 
ence and campanology (the science of 
bells); A Lowell of Lowells, brother of 
the late Astronomer Percival and the late 
terrifying, cigar-smo'xing poetess Amy who 
used to proclaim: “I am the only member 
of the Lowell family that’s worth a 
damn.” Harvardmen know that Dr. Lovw- 
ell was born in Boston, won a silver cup 
in 1875 for winning a mile race in 5 min. 
14 sec.;* was graduated from Harvard in 
1877; married in 1879 to another Lowell 
(Anna Parker) who died without issue 
two years ago. Studying and practicing 


*Present record: 4:10 2/5, held by Paavo 
Nurmi. 





T means an enlarged business to have 

a N. Y. representative of experience, 
ability, active, American, with fully 
equipped office, Established commer- 
cial or merchandise lines, Buying or 
selling. Not interested stocks, bonds, 
investments or insurance. If interested 
write Box 85, Time, 135 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 
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law, later teaching government kept him 
busy until, in 1909, he succeeded Har- 
vard’s ‘late great Charles William Eliot. 
Since then Dr. Lowell has almost re- 
created Harvard. He tightened up its 
loose system of elective courses, provided 
new language tests; instituted a tutorial 
system, general examinations, reading 
periods. By persuading Edward Stephen 
Harkness to give $13,000,000 when (some 
say) he only planned giving $2,000,000, 
Dr. Lowell accomplished a dream of 20 
years—the “House Plan,” adopted also 
by Yale, that is supposed to revolutionize 
the college’s social life. 

With Judge Robert Grant and the late 
Dr. Samuel Wesley Stratton, Dr. Lowell 
reviewed the evidence of the Sacco-Van- 
ztti case for Governor Fuller, was 
firmly indifferent to the blackguarding 
which resulted. No follower of mob- 
minds, no doctrinaire, he once grew emo- 
tional enough to cry, “If I were called 
upon to fix the destiny of Harvard for the 
next hundred years, I would commit sui- 
cide tonight, because to chart the course 
of that destiny now would be to put 
shackles on the college.” 

Distrusting the Press, Dr. Lowell has 
never bothered to contradict such stories 
as the one about his bathing semi-nude 
inthe surf at Cotuit, Mass. The one about 
having never cashed a salary-check during 
his presidency he turned over toa Harvard 
official to deny. It seemed plausible that 
Dr. Lowell would stay on the job for a 
time; he is still spry and chipper, striding 
about the Yard, driving his own auto- 
mobile (last month he was arrested for 
cutting out of line at high speed—Time, 
Oct. 9). Last week, looking forward to 
resting his old bones, he must have 
chuckled a bit. The news of his resignation 
took every one unawares. He had kept it 
secret.two whole weeks. 


Missouri Toasted 

Graduates of the University of Mis- 
souri, whether or not they attended the 
Big Game with University of Kansas last 
week at Columbia, Mo. and joined in 


Missouri’s biggest “Shomecoming” of the 
season, were shocked last week to read in 
the weekly Missouri Student: 

“A toast to hundreds of returning 
alumni, bottle-laden, staggering, insensible 
to the real meaning of homecoming. . . . 
A toast to drunken mobs in campus res- 
taurants, howling, destroying property, 
insulting every creed of gentlemen. .. . 
A toast to the institution of homecoming, 
which has so degenerated that students 
use every pretext to keep their parents 
iway from the campus during that week- 
end... A toast to the countless dollars 
that have gone from the pockets of stu- 
dents who could not afford to spend them 
lor liquor. 


“A sincere toast, however, to those few 
who return to homecoming as an honest 
pilgrimage. . . .” 

Missouri’s President Walter Williams 
would make no comment on the Student's 
charges. But Missouri officials, students, 
local restaurant and hotel men united in 
indignation and denials. Said the Alumni 
Association’s President W. A. Cochel: 
“Most of the drinking . . . was among 
ilumni who were graduated in the last 
three to five years. I saw very little evi- 
dence of any drinking at all... .” 


Impresario’s Anniversary 

A pageant which many a New Yorker 
thought never to see repeated was given 
this week for the soth time. The Metro- 
politan Opera House shed the dingy ware- 
house look which it wears through the 
summers. Lights from the marquees 
flooded the surrounding sidewalks. Limou- 
sines drove up in lines to where flashlight 
photographers waited to see if the pas- 
sengers were important enough to “shoot.” 
In another line, earnest men and women 
drably dressed waited anxiously to get 
standing place behind the red plush rail 
inside, to see the faded gold curtains open 
on the beginning of another winter’s opera. 

Into one of the building’s obscure back 
entrances that evening, hulking, bearded 
Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza walked 
slowly, tiredly. He followed a narrow, 


Keystone 
GIuLio GATTI-CASAZZA 
He kept his tradition in the wings. 


twisting corridor to a door marked PRI- 
VATE, went in, hung up. his big, loose 
overcoat, his black, broad-brimmed felt 
hat. He was early, but at the opening per- 
formance there was never any telling when 
a call might come for Mr. Gatti to calm 
some backstage confusion. Gatti had been 
early for 24 other opening nights. His con- 
tract has three years to run. But if this 
25th opening night should be his last it 
would not do to break his record. 

The curtain call sounded and since it 
was the season’s opening Mr. Gatti left 
his office, where he could have heard the 
opera through a wooden cylinder contrap- 
tion attached to his desk, and took a chair 
in the wings. It was a battered, straight- 
backed office chair, squeezed into space 
twice too small for his massive frame, but 
there he had sat and seen great Enrico 
Caruso enact the bearded Jew in Halévy’s 
La Juive, the last performance Caruso 
ever gave. There he sat the night plump 
little Marcella Sembrich sang her fare- 
well; the night Geraldine Farrar first ap- 
peared as the ragged goose-girl in Die 
Konigskinder, surrounded by a flock of 


live geese which she insisted on having 
against all other judgment; the night 
golden-haired Maria Jeritza gave her 
first breath-taking performance of Tosca 
and astounded New Yorkers by singing the 
Vissi d’ arte lying flat on the stage; the 
night Marion Talley made her début with 
a delegation from Kansas City to ballyhoo 
her placid, immature performance; the 
night Antonio Scotti, celebrating his 25th 
anniversary at the Metropolitan, received 
as tribute a brace of pigeons hidden in a 
great basket of flowers. .. . 

From his chair in the wings this week 
Mr. Gatti watched Baritone Lawrence 
Tibbett impersonate Simone Boccanegra, 
a 14th Century doge whose life was thor- 
oughly cluttered with political intrigues, 
kidnappings, poisonings. The audience, 
Mr. Gatti knew, would make little effort 
to follow the complicated plot. The few 
powerful, cumulative moments in the 
music would not make up for the lack of 
familiar, fetching tunes. But Simone Boc- 
canegra suited Mr. Gatti for the season’s 
opening opera. His hero Verdi wrote it. 
It is spectacular. The first act might be 
slow but at least the scene in the big 
council chamber would be impressive, 
where Tibbett stills a riot and sets a curse 
on his hunch-backed henchman in a man- 
ner worthy of great Feodor Chaliapin. 


The first-act curtain went down. Box- 
holders got out their glasses to scrutinize 
their neighbors and their neighbors’ cos- 
tumes. But it was of little account to Mr. 
Gatti whether ladies were going gloved or 
ungloved this season. He did not inspect 
the Diamond Horseshoe to see that Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt was sitting in Box 
3, a ribbon around her head as usual, or 
that old Mrs. Vanderbilt was missing from 
Box 31. Gatti kept his tradition in the 
wings until the last intermission. Then, 
hands in his pockets and whistling faintly, 
he returned to his office where Board 
Chairman Paul Drennan Cravath went, 
escorting Dancer Ruth Page, to wish him 
good evening; where Conductor Arturo 
Toscanini, his long-estranged friend with 
whom he was reconciled last spring, came 
from the less-fashionable second tier boxes 
to sit closeted with him until long after 
the opera was ended. 

The financial crisis which the Metropol- 
itan ran up against last year (Time, May 
30) set Gatti to thinking that perhaps 25 
years is long enough for a man to man- 
age a great opera company. Most im- 
presarios do well to keep their jobs for 
three or four years. Gatti for 21 years 
made opera performances pay for them- 
selves while presenting the world’s great- 
est singers in a widely varied repertoire. 
He even set by $1,000,000 which helped 
throughe the first two years of Depression. 
Last winter when that was gone Gatti 
had been forced to announce his predic- 
ament. No fat-pursed patron came for- 
ward. He appealed to the singers to forget 
their existing contracts, to save the com- 
pany by taking a second drastic pay cut. 
His plea was eloquent: “When a house is 
on fire one does not send for lawyers or 
notaries... .” 

All the artists except Tenor Beniamino 
Gigli voluntarily lowered their pay. Gatti 
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cut his own to $22,500. The 1932-3; 
season was cut from 24 to 16 weeks. Seat 
prices were lowered. The Company te. 
organized as a membership association to 
escape taxes. But with all his efforts Gattj 
got more criticism than praise. Many peo. 
ple called him old-fashioned, reactionary, 
They blamed him for reviving ancient 
operas like Simone Boccanegra and ignor- 
ing modern debatable works. Some people 


suddenly objected because he did not speak 


English, a pose he has purposely main- 
tained. Some accused him of slighting 
U. S. singers. 

To start this season Gatti has $500,000 
worth of subscriptions, $150,000 in small 
guarantees from members of the newly 
formed Association. It may or may not 
see him through the winter. He has added 
three new operas to the repertoire: Ros- 
sini’s // Signor Bruschino, Strauss’s Elektra 
and The Emperor Jones which Composer 
Louis Gruenberg has based on Eugene 
O’Neill’s play. He will present eleven 
new singers: Soprano Frida Leider, Con- 
tralto Maria Olszewska, Tenor Tito Schipa 
and Baritone Richard Bonelli from the 
disbanded Chicago Civic Opera Company; 
Tenor Gustaaf De Loor and Bass-Baritone 
Ludwig Hofmann who will fill out the 
German wing; Norwegian Soprano Eide 
Norena; and four young Americans— 
Tenor Richard Crooks, Sopranos Helen 
Gleason and Margaret Halstead, Con- 
tralto Rose Bampton. 

Margaret Halstead, who makes her dé- 
but as Venus in Jannhduser this week, 
was taken into the company to please 
Board Chairman Cravath, a friend of 
her father, Consul General Albert Hal- 
stead who used to be in London. Gatti 
was not overjoyed. But he took on more 
than one singer whom the former chair- 
man, Otto Hermann Kahn, wanted to help. 
One young singer more or less is probably 
a matter of complete indifference to Gatti 
this year when singers come cheap. Gatti 
is far more interested in the fact that 
Louis Eckstein, generous patron and able 
impresario of opera at Chicago’s Ravinia 
Park, has been elected to the board of 
directors, in the fact that the lease on the 
historic old house expires in May, -in his 
own indefinite future. 

Viennese Acrobat 

Early last week a pretty, black-haired, 
17-year-old girl from Vienna played 4 
Chopin polonaise in the lounge of the 
S. S. Samaria to convince immigration 
officers that she was qualified to enter the 
U. S. as an artist. News columns head- 
lined the story but few people took ac- 
count of it until a few days later when 
she made her formal U. S. concert début 
in Manhattan’s Town Hall. Then people 
who heard her went wild with enthusiasm 
Poldi Mildner played at a terrific, breath- 
taking pace, with a force and authority 
which few women pianists ever attain. As 
the audience’s excitement grew she played 
faster & faster. There seemed no limit to 
the speed with which her fingers could 
cover the keys. But aside from her tech- 
nical skill and tremendous viti ality, how- 
ever, the critics found no more in Poli 
Mildner than they would have looked for 
in a 17-year-old acrobat. Their reviews all 
advised her to temper her fireworks with 
study, wisdom, restraint, promised her that 
thus she might go very far. 
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Scholar-W arrior 


(See front cover*) 

Tue OpysseY oF Homer—Translated 
by T. E. Shaw—Oxford University Press 
($3.50). 

His family name was Lawrence; to 
Arab warriors he was Aurans, Emir 
Dinamit, “the World’s Imp”; newspaper 
Warwicks dubbed him “the uncrowned 
King of Arabia’; some of his immediate 
superiors in the British Army called him 
every epithet in the calendar; now he an- 
swers only to his legally changed name of 
“Shaw.” An archeologist of the first rank, 
he is now a mechanic and “the associate of 
menials”; once a colonel, he is now, by 
choice, a private; with a reputation that 
could still be cashed in for much fine gold, 
he is content with his army pittance of 
6o¢ a day. This Royal Air Force me- 
chanic, Aircraftsman Thomas Edward 
Shaw, known to the world as Col. T. E. 
Lawrence of Arabia, whose most intellec- 
tual duty at present is “tinkering with 
engines,” has just finished a four-year 
spare-time job of translating The Odyssey 
into English prose. 

The Book. ‘The twenty-eighth English 
rendering of the Odyssey,” says modest 
Translator Shaw, “‘can hardly be a literary 
event.” Some of his 27 predecessors: 
George Chapman (1614), Alexander Pope 
(1726), William Cowper (1791), William 
Cullen Bryant (1871), William Morris 
(1887), George Herbert Palmer (1891), 
Samuel Butler (1900), S. H. Butcher & 
Andrew Lang (1898), A. T. Murray 
(1919). Scholastically, Shaw’s translation 
(“made from the Oxford text, uncriti- 
cally”) may not please Homeric scho- 
liasts. “I have not pored over contested 
readings, variants, or spurious lines. 
Wherever choice offered between a poor 
and a rich word richness had it, to raise 
the color.” Literarily, Shaw’s faint praise 
of “the first novel of Europe,” his stric- 
tures on its author, may damn him in the 
eyes of the orthodox. Shaw’s inverted 
English modesty, which will not let him 
believe in heroes, which makes him dep- 
recate the importance of anything he him- 
self has been concerned with, is indicated 
on the title-page (“The Odyssey of Homer 
newly translated into English prose”). It 
may also be reflected in his always- 
belittling attitude toward a book the world 
has agreed to call great. 

The Odyssey, he says, is “neat, close- 
knit, artful and various” but “never huge 
or terrible,” never “great art. . . . In this 
tale every big situation is burked and the 
writing is soft.” Homer he calls “as 
muddled an antiquary as Walter Scott. 
... He thumb-nailed well’ but his char- 
acterization was “thin and accidental.” 
Though some modern scholars agree with 
him that The Odyssey is a much later work 
than The Iliad, most will think Shaw goes 
too far in saying “this Homer lived too 
long after the heroic age to feel assured 
and large.” Penelope is “the sly cat- 
tish wife,’ Odysseus “that cold-blooded 


*From a portrait by Eric Kennington. Repro- 
duced from the limited edition of Revolt in the 
Desert published in London by Jonathan Cape, 
td. Courtesy of Dutions, Inc. 


egotist,” Telemachus “the priggish son 
who yet met his master-prig in Menelaus.” 

Typographically the book is a collector’s 
item of masterly simplicity, printed under 
the direction of Bruce Rogers, No. 1 U.S. 
typographer. 

The Story of The Odyssey, as every 
schoolboy used to know, is the tale of wily 
Odysseus’ wanderings after the fall of 
Troy. Ten long years he and his com- 
rades were buffeted about from disaster 
to disaster before hostile Poseidon, god 
of the sea, would let Odysseus return to 
his native island of Ithaca and his faithful 
wife Penelope who, besieged by unruly 
suitors, still hoped for his coming. Be- 
cause they had killed and eaten the sacred 
oxen of the Sun, all his ship’s men per- 
ished on the way. But Odysseus finally 
got there, straightened up his house, con- 
vinced his wife it was really he behind the 
wanderer’s rags. 

Of The Odyssey’s purple passages one 
of the most famed describes Odysseus’ 
meeting with his old dog Argos. Shaw’s 
version: “As they talked a dog lying there 
lifted head and pricked his ears. This was 
Argos whom Odysseus had bred but never 
worked, because he left for Ilium too soon. 
On a time the young fellows used to take 
him out to course the wild goats, the deer, 
the hares: but now he lay derelict and 
masterless on the dung-heap before the 
gates, on the deep bed of mule-droppings 
and cow-dung which collected there till the 
serfs of Odysseus had time to carry it off 
for manuring his broad acres. So lay 
Argos the hound, all shivering with dog- 
ticks. Yet the instant Odysseus approached, 
the beast knew him. He thumped his tail 
and drooped his ears forward, but lacked 
power to drag himself ever so little 
towards his master. However Odysseus 
saw him out of the corner of his eye and 
brushed away a tear. ... He plunged 
into the house, going straight along the 
hall amidst the suitors; but Argos the dog 
went down into the blackness of death, 
that moment he saw Odysseus again after 
20 years.” 

Translator Shaw may well have been re- 
minded more than once- of another war, 
when Arabs, counseled by a stranger as 
wily, energetic and heroic as Odysseus, 
fought against the Turks for an idea as 
beautiful to him as Helen; may well have 
remembered some of his banished names 
when he wrote Odysseus’ words to the 
shade of Agamemnon: “What an army of 
us died for Helen.” 

The Translator. Archeologist by trade 
and inclination, Lawrence (he has not yet 
written a book signed “Shaw’’) originally 
intended to be only an archeological au- 
thor. One of the books which he has never 
found time to write was to prove that 
the dating of ancient pottery in England 
is all wrong. Though a brilliant, omnivo- 
rous student with an enormous and ac- 
curate memory, though he won Oxford’s 
highest stholastic honor (a fellowship at 
All Souls), scholars would not call him 
a scholar. He wrote two-thirds of Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, his history of the Arab 
revolt, at odd moments during the Peace 
Conference at Paris; the introduction was 
written in an airplane flying from Paris 
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to Cairo. At Reading railway station, the 
following December, the  two-thirds- 
finisked MS was stolen. He set to and 
rewrote the whole thing in three months— 
34,000 words of it at one sitting, between 
sunrise and sunrise. Published and dis- 
tributed privately, the book cost him some 
£10,000. To pay off his debt he made a 
popular abridgment (in two nights, with 
the help of two other airmen), the best- 
selling Revolt in the Desert. Lawrence 
himself never made a penny out of either 
book but some of his friends did. He sent 
a copy of Seven Pillars of Wisdom to his 
good, hard-up friend Poet Robert Graves, 
with a note, “Please sell when read.” 
Graves sold it for £300. Offered a French 
translation of Revolt in the Desert, 
Lawrence gave his permission on one con- 
dition—that the book must have printed 
on its jacket: “The profits of this book 
will be devoted to a fund for the victims of 
French cruelty in Syria.” Present U. S. 
price of a copy of Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom: $1,000 (all-time highest price: 
$5,000). 

The Man. Born 44 years ago at Tre- 
madoc, Wales of a good but not famed 
family with mixed Irish, Hebridean, 
Spanish and Norse blood, Thomas Edward 
Lawrenre was one of five sons. His child- 
hood was spent in Scotland, the Isle of 
Man, Jersey, France, Hampshire. His 
family moved to Oxford and he went to 
school there. At 13 he began a series of 
solo bicycle tours, made a large collection 
of brass-rubbings from old monuments in 
country churches. At 16 he broke a leg 
wrestling with another boy at school. He 
said nothing about it, rode home at the 
end of the day ona bicycle. He has never 
grown since. (He is 5 ft. 54 in.) He took 
no interest in sports “because they were 
organized, because they had rules, because 
they had results.”” When he won a scholar- 
ship at Jesus College (partial to the 
Welsh) he lived at home except for one 
term, read voraciously, often 18 hours a 
day, learned how to get the gist out of any 
book in half an hour. Unprepared for his 
finals, he was advised to submit a special 
supplementary thesis, and went to Syria to 
study the Crusaders’ castles there—alone, 
on foot, in European dress. He came back 
four menths later with sketch-plans and 
photographs of every medieval fortress in 
Syria. His thesis won him a First Class 
Honours degree. 

At the start of the War, Lawrence tried 
to join an O. T. ©. at Oxford, was turned 
down because there were too many re- 
cruits. He got a temporary job in the 
Geographic Section of the General Staff. 
Four months later he was sent to Egypt. 
There, besides making himself a thorn in 
the flesh of red-taped, uninformed su- 
periors, he did such jobs as edit a hand- 
book of information about the Turkish 
Army, containing such unsoldierly com- 
ments as “General Abd el Mahmoud com- 
manding the —th Division is _half- 
Albanian by birth and a consumptive; an 
able officer and a gunnery expert; but a 
vicious scoundrel, and will accept bribes.” 
Chafing at the restrictions and routine of 
army life in Cairo, Lawrence cast an envi- 
ous eye at the Arab revolt just getting 
under way across the Red Sea. He made 
a general nuisance of himself till he got 
ten days’ leave. He headed straight for 
Feisal’s army, was received by Feisal with 
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the question: “And do you like our place 
here in Wadi Safra?” Said Lawrence: 
“Well; but it is far from Damascus.” The 
story of the Arab revolt and Lawrence’s 
part in it is now history. He and Feisal 
took to each other immediately; so did he 
and Auda, sheik of the Abu Tayi Howeitat, 
most famed fighter in Arabia, who had 
killed 75 men in battle, “not counting 
Turks.” First merely a liaison officer, 
Lawrence’s powers increased with his 
achievements until at the end of the War 
he was practically directing the Arab 
irregulars who helped General Allenby 
roll the Turks out of Palestine. Before the 
War was over the Turkish reward for 
Lawrence, dead or alive, was £10,000. 
With the Arabs masters of their goal, 
Damascus, Lawrence quietly faded out of 
the picture. 

At the Peace Conference Lawrence 
was a member of the British Delegation 
and acted as Feisal’s interpreter; fought 
hard to help the Arabs keep what they had 
won. When Syria was made a French man- 
date and Mesopotamia British, Lawrence 
refused to accept any British decorations, 
feeling that the part he had played in the 
Arab revolt was dishonorable both to him- 
self and to his country. Recommended for 
the C. B. and D. S. O. and called to Buck- 
ingham Palace by the King, Lawrence ex- 
plained his position, said afterwards, “The 
King was most kind and understanding.” 
The French Croix de Guerre which he had 
already received in Arabia he had left be- 
hind in a chocolate box. (Lawrence de- 
clared himself satisfied with Winston 
Churchill’s later settlement of the Middle 
East—in which Lawrence helped—by 
which Feisal was made King of Irak and 
Great Britain entered into treaty relations 
with Irak.) Demobilized, Lawrence 
took up his residence as a Fellow of All 
Souls. But the academic life sat ill upon 
him. 

In 1922 Lawrence enlisted as a private 
in the Royal Air Force, under the name 
of Ross. At the first inspection, the Wing- 
Commander noticed some unusual books 
_in Lawrence’s locker, asked: “Vo you read 
that sort of thing? What were you in 
civil life?” 

“Nothing special, sir.” 

“Why did you join the Air Force?” 

“T think I must have had a mental 
breakdewn, sir.” 


Next day Lawrence got off by explain- 
ing that the Wing-Commander had mis- 
understood him. Soon forced to leave the 
R. A. F. because the Secretary of State 
for Air “feared that questions might be 
asked in the House of Commons as to 
what he was doing there under an assumed 
name,” he got official permission to enlist 
in the Tank Corps instead. Two years 
later he was allowed to transfer back to 
the R. A. F., was sent overseas to the In- 
dian frontier. But Lawrence had become 
such a legend in the Near East that ru- 
mors kept cropping up that he had been 
seen here, there, everywhere on some mys- 
terious, fateful errand. In 1928 he was 
transferred back to England, is now at 
Mountbatten, R. A. F. station near Ply- 
mouth. 

There, steadfastly refusing all promo- 
tion, living in an army hut with 19 other 
men, Aircraftsman Shaw tinkers his en- 
gines, sweeps floors, takes his turn at all 
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fatigues, says “Sir” to his inferiors. Spare 
hours he spends driving his U. S.-built 
speedboat 40 knots, or booming across 
hilly Salisbury Plain on his racing Brough- 
Superior motor-bicycle. Every year he is 
given a new model by the makers, repays 
them by making and reporting stiff tests. 
Though he has no interest in women as 
such, his great & good friend Lady Astor 
has been known to ride pillion behind him. 
Gas for his motorbike and speedboat, as 
also records for his large collection of 
“tinned music,” he buys out of his meagre 
pay. 

Long-faced, long-chinned, long waisted, 
Aircraftsman Shaw looks bright but not 
commanding. Robert Graves describes 








SHEIK AUDA 
When he slew, he did not count Turks. 


him: “He has a trick of holding his hands 
loosely folded below his breast, the elbows 
to his sides, and carries his head a little 
tilted, the eyes on the ground. He can sit 
or stand for hours at a stretch without 
moving a muscle. He talks in short sen- 
tences, deliberately and quietly without 
accenting his words strongly. He grins a 
lot and laughs seldom. He is a dead shot 
with a pistol and a good rifle-shot. His 
greatest natural gift is being able to switch 
off the current of his personality whenever 
he wishes to be unnoticed in company. He 
can look heavy and stupid, even vulgar; 
and uses this power constantly in self- 
protection. . . . He is uncomfortable with 
strangers: this is what is called his shy- 
ness... . He avoids eating with other 
people. . . . He hates waiting more than 
two minutes for a meal or spending more 
than five minutes on a meal.” He eats 
anything from diseased camel meat up. 
Says he, “To me, all food is alike except 
oysters and parsley. I don’t like oysters. 
I’m not fond of parsley—tastes like a 
grave.” He “avoids regular hours of sleep. 
. . . Perhaps his most unexpected per- 
sonal characteristic is that he never looks 
at a man’s face and never recognizes a 
face... . He can be relentless to the 
point of cruelty: the shock of his anger, 
which is a cold, quiet, laughing anger, is 
violent. . . . He does not believe that 
heroes exist or ever have existed; he sus- 
pects them all of being frauds... an 
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incurable romantic . . . obvious menace 
to civilization.” 

Shaw’s ambitions are two: to become a 
writer on his own merits (he has tried in 
vain to get his work accepted under a 
pseudonym); to make a parachute jump 
(“and I don’t care what the result is 
either’). His enlistment expires on March 
11, 1935. Then he may either re-enlist or 
settle in his Somerset cottage and write 
for a living—£4 a week, in his opinion; 
“far too much trouble to work for more.” 

Once, for a pal in the R. A. F., Shaw 
filled in this personal report: ‘Favorite 
color: scarlet. Favorite dish: bread & 
water. Favorite musician: Mozart. Fa- 
vorite author: Wm. Morris. Favorite 
character in history: Nil. Favorite place: 
London. Greatest pleasure: sleep. Great- 
est pain: noise. Greatest fear: animal 
spirits. Greatest wish: to be forgotten of 
my friends.” 


Murders of the Month 


Herewith, in order of merit, are detec- 
tive fiction books of the past month: 


AsouT THE MurbDER OF THE CIRCUS 
QueEn—Anthony Abbott—Covici, Friede 
($2). Though Thatcher Colt alone smells 
murder on the flying rings under Madison 
Square’s big top, the D. A. makes no pro- 
test, even when a pact is made with the 
old Ubangi witch doctor. Dark basement 
scenes—throat slitting—and a few nice 
weapons for the crime museum. 

Tue Ecyptian Cross Mystery—Ellery’ 
Queen—Stokes ($2). One headless corpse 
after another leads gorily and with breath- 
less speed from West Virginia mountains 
to Long Island. 

Mr. Reever ReturNs—Edgar Wallace 
—Crime Club ($2). The old mitten- 
shooting, umbrella-carrying Mr. Reeder, 
posthumously directed through four more 
adventures. 

Tue Mask or Fu Mancnu—Sax Rob- 
mer—Crime Club ($2). The sinister, 
super-fiend himself, rejuvenated, pursues 
and wins the symbols of power, wipes 
the eye of Nayland Smith and Dr. Petrie. 

Murper AMONG THE ANGELLS—Roger 
Scarlett—Crime Club ($2). Aging twin 
brothers die in a high-walled old Boston 
house. The will, the triangle, the marked 
money—these are well stirred into smooth 
murder. 


Tue Dott’s TruNnK Murper—Helen 
Reilly—Farrar & Rinehart ($2). Seven 
strangers, each with motive, each suspect- 
ing each of the murder in a snow-bound 
lonely farmhouse. 


Vatcour Meets Murper—Rufus King 
—Crime Club ($2). Fight hard-boiled 
characters, some virtuous, remain unreal 
through storm, fire, double death and 
transportation of stolen gems about the 
Canadian border; and Valcour remains 
Lieutenant Valcour. 


THe BranpeD Spy Murpers—Van 
Wyck Mason—Crime Club ($2). G-2's 
Captain North sees four murders, averts 
war, foils the Red menace, in three days 
of skillful espionage. 


Tue Mystery or THE Gotp Box—Val- 
entine Williams—Houghton Mifflin ($2). | 
The British Secret Service again diligently); 
fights Old Clubfoot. for the papers in that 


snuff box. 
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